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VISIT    TO    GLASGOW^ 

ON 
Monday,  21st,  and  Tuesday,  22nd  June,   1909. 

MONDAY,    21st   JUNE. 

Leave  Central  Station  in  motors  (kindty  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  visitors  by  several  private  citizens)  at  {).30  a.m. 

Proceed  to  Hydepark  Locomotive  Works,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Corj^oration. 

Leave  Broomielaw  Wharf  and  board  steamer  there  at  11  a.m. 

Proceed  down  the  river,  stopping  at  Fairfield  Shipbuilding- 
Yard. 

Leave  Fairfield  at  12.30. 

Proceed  down  the  firth  to  llothesay,   and,   after   vicAvino'  the 

Royal  Northern  Regatta,  return  to  Wemyss  Bay  at  3.45  p.m. 
Leave  Wemyss  Bay  by  special  train  at  3.55  p.m.,  calling  at 

Glasgow  Central  Station  on  its  way  to  Kelvinbridge  Station. 
Arrive  Kelvinbridge  Station  at  5  p.m. 
Visit    the    University    by    invitation    of    the    Principal    and 

Senatus. 
Leave  University  at   G  p.m.   for  Central  Station   Hotel. 
Bantpiet  in  City  (jhamljers  at  8  p.m. 
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TUESDAY,    22nd  JUNE. 

Members  of  Conference  and  their  ladies,  along  with  a  few 
members  of  the  Corporation  and  their  ladies,  and  a  few 
local  editors,  leave  Central  Station  at  10  a.m.  for  Balloch, 
and  there  board  steamer  and  sail  up  Loch  Lomond. 

Arrive  at  Balloch  Pier  at   10.30. 

Leave  Balloch  Pier  at  10.40. 

Proceed  up  Loch  Lomond  to  A]'dlui. 

Arrive  at  Inversnaid  at  1.15  o'clock. 

Lunch  on  board  steamer. 

Leave  Inversnaid  at  1.30  and  coach  to  Stronachlachar, 

Arrive  2.30  p.m. 

Leave  Stronachlachar  3.40  by  steamer  for  Trossachs  Pier — 
some  members  will  leave  by  launch  earlier. 

Arrive  4.25  p.m. 

Coach  from  Trossachs  Pier  to  Trossachs  Hotel,  where  after- 
noon tea  will  be  served,  4.40. 

Leave  Trossachs  Hotel  5.15  p.m.,  and  coach  through  Trossachs 
to  Callander,  arriving  at  6.45. 

Dinner  in  Dreadnought  Hotel,  Callander,  at  7  p.m. 

Leave  Callander  per  special  train  for  Edinburgh,  at  9  p.m. 

Arrive  10.30. 

Members  of  Corporation  leave  per  9  train  for  Glasgow, 
changing  at  Larbert,  reaching  Glasgow  at  10.30. 


The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  desire  to  acknowledge  Avitli 
cordial  thanks  tlie  great  assistance  received  from  (1)  the  London 
and  North-Western  and  the  Caledonian  Railway  Companies  for 
bringing  the  Imperial  Press  party  to  and  from  London  by  special 
train  and  other  facilities  during  their  stay  in  Glasgow  and  the 
West  of  Scotland;  (2)  the  various  gentlemen  who  so  kindly 
placed  their  motor  cars  at  the  service  of  the  party;  and  (3) 
Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinburgh,  who  generously  pre- 
sented the  beautiful  map  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Trossachs  districts 
which  accompanies  this  booklet. 


Notes  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

Although  a  sail  down  the  River  Clyde  is  bereft  of  much  of 
the  charm  Avhich  it  possessed  in  the  days  when  the  stream  was 
pure  and  the  verdure  on  its  banks  was  unsullied  by  smoke,  the 
outing  is  still  a  favourite  one  with  the  citizens  of  Glasgow.  To 
the  tourist  it  has  the  advantage  of  affording  an  excellent  view 
of  the  many  shipbuilding  yards  which  have  made  Glasgow  rich 
and  famous,  while  lower  down  there  is  a  rare  prospect  of 
Lowland  and  Highland  scenery,  which  increases  in  grandeur  as 
the  traveller  approaches  the  firth. 

It  may  be  intei-esting  here  to  give  a  few  statistics  regarding 
some  of  the  lai-gest  vessels  built  in  the  Clyde  recently,  and  the 
work  of  the  Clyde  Trust  in  constructing  the  harbour : — 


Name. 

Gross  Tonnage. 

Biiilders. 

"  City  of  Paris," 

9,191 

Barclay,  Curie,  &  Co. 

"Caledonia," 

9,223 

D.  &  W.  Henderson. 

"Hesperian,"     - 

9,599 

A.  Stephen  &  Sons. 

"Grampian,"      - 

9,603 

Do. 

"Campania," 

12,590 

Fairfield  Shipbuilding  Company, 

"  Lncania," 

12,952 

Do. 

"  Armadale  Castle,"  - 

12,973 

Do. 

"Saxonia," 

14,281 

John  Brown  &  Co. 

"Carmania," 

19,524 

Do. 

"Caronia," 

19,687 

Do. 

"Lusitania," 

32,500 

Do. 

CrMi.<?e7-.s — 

H.M.S.  "Inflexible," 

11,551 

Do. 

H.M.S.  "Indomitable, 

"     11,573 

Fairfield  Shipbuilding  Company 

H.M.S.  '•Agamemnon, 

'       9,500 

Wm.  Beardmore  &  Co. 

With  regard  to  the  "  Lusitania,"  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
vessel,  785  feet  long,  and  drawing  29  feet  6  inches  of  water, 
passed  down  the  river  in  one  tide  without  a  hitch. 

There  has  been  spent,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Clyde 
Navigation,  from  first  to  last,  in  the  construction  of  harbour 
and  dock  works,  widening  and  deepening  of  the  river, 
the  purchase  of  lands,   dredging  machines,   sheds,   cranes,  and 


other  ajDpliances,  &c.,  nine  million  pounds  sterling;  but  the  debt 
is  under  seven  millions,  the  most  of  the  balance  being  provided 
by  surplus  revenues. 

The  revenue  last  3^ear  for  the  period  ending  30th  June  was 
£557,000. 

The  number  of  vessels,  including  arrivals  and  sailings,  was 
34,168,  of  which  the  sailing  vessels  numbered  925,  and  the 
steamers  33,243.  The  total  tonnage  was  11,993,591,  of  which 
the  sailing  vessels  amounted  to  205,529,  and  the  steam  vessels 
to  11,788,062.  The  goods  imported  in  that  year  was  £3,776,031, 
and  exported  £5,754,662.  The  depth  of  water  ranges  from 
18  to  28  feet  at  low  water.  At  high  water  it  is  about  11  feet 
more. 

Embarking  at  the  Broomielaw — which  was,  in  the  memory 
of  j^ersons  still  living,  a  veritable  broomy  law  —  we  pass 
beneath  the  Caledonian  Railway  Bridge,  a  lofty  viaduct, 
32  feet  above  high  watei',  which  carries  the  trains  of  that 
company  across  the  river,  and  over  Argyle  Street  to  the 
Central  Station.  After  passing  the  berths  of  the  West  High- 
land, English,  and  Irish  steamers,  we  note,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  Kingston  Dock,  which  was  opened  in  1867.  It  cost 
£155,000,  has  a  water  area  of  over  5  acres,  13  feet  deep  at 
low  water,  830  yards  of  quayage,  and  an  entrance  60  feet  wide, 
spanned  by  a  steam  swing  bridge.  Beyond,  on  the  same  side, 
are  the  berths  of  the  Allan  and  State  Line  steamers  to  America ; 
while  oj3posite  are  those  of  the  Anchor  Line.  At  Finnieston  is  an 
elevated  ferry,  capable  of  carrying  sixteen  loaded  vehicles  at  one 
time,  besides  about  300  pedestrians.  It  is  raised  or  lowered  to 
suit  the  tide.  Westward,  on  the  south  side,  is  the  Prince's  Dock, 
opened  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  10th  September, 
1897.  Including  land,  dredging,  and  equipment,  it  has  cost 
£1,250,000.  The  entrance  is  155  feet  wide,  the  water  area 
35  acres,  with  a  depth  ranging  from  20  to  39  feet,  and  there 
are  over  two  miles  of  quays.  This  dock  is  largely  occupied  by 
Allan  Line  and  Donaldson  Line  steamers.  Further  down,  on 
the  same  side,  are  three  graving  docks.  The  first,  opened  in 
1875,  is  551  feet  long,  and  72  feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  with 
22  feet  10  inches  of  water  at  high  tide;  the  second,  opened  in 
1886,  is  575  feet  long,   67  feet  wide  at  the  entrance,   and  has 


the  same  depth  of  water  as  the  earlier  one;  the  third  dock, 
opened  in  1898,  is  880  feet  long- — divisible  by  steel  gates  into 
tAvo  docks,  420  and  460  feet  long — 83  feet  wide  at  the  entrance, 
with  a  depth  of  26  feet  6  inches  at  spring  tides.  Across  the  river 
is  the  Queen's  Dock,  completed  in  1880.  It  has  a  water  area  of 
33j  feet,  with  a  low-water  depth  of  20  feet,  a  quayage  of  3,334 
yards,  and  a  hydraulic  bridge  crosses  the  entrance,  which  is  100 
feet  wide.  The  dock  cost  £1,500,000,  and  is  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  ocean-going  trades,  such  as  the  Ellerman  City  Line,  the 
Clan  Line,  Patrick  Henderson's  Line,  Messrs.  Holt's  steamers,  and 
Messrs.  Aitken  Lilburn's  steamers,  and  the  Pacific  Line  to  the 
East  Indies,  South  America,  South  Africa,  Australia,  &c.,  and 
French  and  Spanish  ports.  Beyond,  also  on  the  north  side,  are 
the  Yorkhill  Timber  and  Cattle  Wharves,  then  Partick  Pier,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Kelvin,  on  the  east  bank  of  which  is 
the  Pointhouse  Shipbuilding  Yard  of  Messrs.  A.  &  J.  Inglis,  in 
which  the  King's  yacht  "  Alexandria "  was  recently  built  and 
the  Khedive's  yacht  was  remodelled.  On  the  west  bank  is  the 
Meadowside  Yard  of  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Henderson  &  Co.,  where 
many  famous  racing  yachts  have  been  built.  Across  the  Clyde, 
at  Govan  Ferry,  are  still  a  few  of  the  houses  which  were  used 
by  the  salmon  fishers  of  bygone  days.  Further  down,  on  the 
south  side,  are  the  shipbuilding  yards  of  Messrs.  Beardmore 
(formerly  Napiers),  the  London  and  Glasgow,  and  Fairfield 
(formerly  John  Elder  &  Co.'s)  Shipbuilding  Companies,  all  famous 
for  the  construction  of  warships,  and  large,  swift  mercantile 
steamers;  and  then  the  Merklands  Quay,  where  cattle  are  landed 
from  ocean-going  vessels  from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
These  animals  must  be  slaughtered  at  the  port.  On  the  opposite 
side  is  Whiteinch,  so  called  from  an  inch  or  island  which  was 
formerly  here. 

Continuing  down  the  river  there  is,  oti  the  north  side,  the 
shipbuilding  yard  of  Messrs.  Barclay,  Curie,  &  Co.,  and  directly 
opposite,  that  of  Messrs.   Stephen,  at  Linthouse. 

Adjoining  Linthouse  Yard  to  the  west,  there  is  the  Shieldhall 
Sewage  Woi-ks  now  being  completed  by  the  Corporation  as  the 
final  component  of  the  Glasgow  Main  Drainage  Undertaking 
referred  to  later,  and  to  the  west  thereof  the  Shieldhall  Timber 
Discharging  Wharves  and  Depot. 
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The  yard  opposite  this — a  little  further  down  on  the  north 
side — is  that  of  Messrs.  Connell,  at  Scotstoun. 

On  the  south  side  there  will  be  observed  a  large  area  of  vacant 
land.  This  land,  measuring  over  400  acres,  belongs  to  the 
Clyde  Trustees,  and  is  held  in  reserve  for  Harbour  and  Dock 
Extension.     It  has  an  unbroken  river  frontage  of  2  miles. 

At  the  west  end  thereof,  at  Renfrew,  there  are  the  workshops 
of  the  Clyde  Trustees,  for  the  repair  of  their  extensive  fleet  of 
dredgers,  barges,  ferryboats,  &c.  This  workshop,  which  has 
just  been  completed,  is  of  the  most  up-to-date  kind,  most  of  the 
tools  being  wrought  electrically  by  power  from  the  Clyde  Valley 
Company. 

Opposite  these  lands,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  there  Avill 
be  observed  the  large  Engineering  Works  of  Messrs.  Median  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  the  ncAv  Ordnance  Works  of  the  Coventry  Company, 
and  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Yarrow,  for  the  construction  of  torpedo 
boat  destroyers  and  similar  craft. 

To  the  west  thereof  there  is  a  graving  dock,  which  belonged 
to  the  late  Sir  John  Shearer. 

Opposite  the  dock  of  the  last-mentioned  firm  is  Elderslie 
House,  a  handsome  edifice,  erected  in  1777-78  by  Mr.  Speirs, 
who  named  it  after  the  birthj^lace  of  the  patriot,  William 
Wallace,  to  the  west  of  Paisley,  of  which  he  was  also  proprietor. 
On  its  west  side,  the  estate  of  Elderslie  is  bounded  by  the 
Pudzeoch,  which  separates  it  from  the  ancient  town  of  lienfrew. 

In  olden  times  Renfrew  (population  9,296)  was  the  property 
of  the  High  Stewards  of  Scotland,  the  progenitors  of  the  Stuart 
line  of  kings.  The  site  of  their  residence  between  the  town  and 
the  Clyde  is  still  known  as  Castle  Hill.  To  the  south,  midway 
between  Renfrew  and  Paisley,  is  an  isolated  eminence  called  the 
knock,  said  to  have  been  the. place  where  the  mother  of  Robert 
II.  met  her  death  by  a  fall  from  her  palfrey.  Up  to  1779  there 
stood  on  its  summit  an  octagonal  column  some  ten  feet  high, 
believed  to  be  a  memorial  of  her  death.  The  eminence,  with  a 
tract  of  land  around  it,  eventually  passed  from  the  loyal  house 
to  the  ancestors  of  the  great  reformer,  John  Knox.  Somerled, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  was  assassinated  near  the  town  by  his  nephew 
in  1164,  during  the  progress  of  a  battle  against  Malcolm  IV. 
His  followers  were  dispersed  by  the  High  Steward,   who  com- 
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maiided  the  royal  forces.  As  early  as  1160,  Renfrew  was  a 
place  of  some  importance.  In  1396  Robert  III.  created  it  a 
Royal  Burgh,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  it  was  the  principal 
port  on  the  Clyde.  In  1404  the  ]3urgh  and  district  gave  the 
title  of  Baron  Renfrew  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Scottish 
throne,  a  title  which  is  still  borne  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Formerly  Renfrew  was  known  as  Arenthrou ;  thence  the 
rhyme : — 

Arenthrou  !     Arenthrou  ! 

There's  yill  and  whisky  there  for  you, 

And  a  cut  o'  caller  sawmon. 

The  Clyde  Trustees  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  £200  to  the  burgh 
as  compensation  for  interference  with  its  salmon-fishing  rights. 
At  present  the  chief  industry,  carried  on  in  two  yards,  is  the 
building  of  dredgers,  which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Most  conspicuous  among  the  edifices  in  Renfrew  is  the  Town 
Hall,  erected  in  1871-73  at  a  cost  of  £7,500,  and  renovated  after 
partial  destruction  by  fire  in  1878. 

Westward  from  Renfrew  is  BlythsAvood  House,  and  the 
beautifully  wooded  estate  of  Lord  Blythswood,  which  has  been 
in  the  Campbell  family  since  1647.  Originally  the  estate  was 
known  as  Renfield,  under  which  name  it  is  referred  to  by 
Wilson  in  his  poem,  ''  The  Clyde;"  but  when  the  present 
mansion  was  built  in  1820,  from  a  design  by  Gillespie  Graham, 
the  proprietor  named  it  Blythswood,  from  his  small  but  now 
very  valuable  estate,  which  foiins  the  portion  of  Glasgow  in  and 
around  Blythswood  Square.  Blythswood  House  has  been  several 
times  visited  by  Royalty.  In  1876,  when  the  then  Prince  of 
Wales  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  General  Post  Office  in 
Glasgow,  he  stayed  here  with  the  Piincess  of  Wales,  their  two 
sons,  and  Prince  John  of  Glucksburg.  In  1888  Queen  Victoria 
slei)t  here,  on  the  eve  of  her  visit  to  the  Glasgow  International 
Exhibition,  and  in  1901  Princess  Louise  (Duchess  of  Fife) 
and  the  Duke  of  Fife  were  the  guests  of  the  late  Lord  Blythswood 
when  they  opened  tlie  second  Glasgow  International  Exhibition. 
On  the  estate,  and  near  the  road  leading  from  Renfrew  to 
Inchinnan,  is  a  large  stone  which  marks  the  spot  where  the 
ninth    Earl    of   Argyll    was   captured   in    1685,    disguised    as    a 
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peasant.  It  may  be  recalled  that  a  forinei  parish  minister  of 
Inchinnan  was  a  brother  of  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  the  son-in-law 
and  biographer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  western  boundary  of 
the  estate  of  Blythswood  is  the  River  Cart,  which  falls  into  the 
Clyde  opposite  the  great  shipbuilding  town  of  Clydebank. 

After  passing  the  Burgh  of  Renfrew  there  will  be  seen,  on 
the  north  side,  at  Clydebank,  Rothesay  Dock,  which  was  opened 
ill  1907  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  dock  adds  about  2,000 
yards  of  quayage  to  the  harbour  accommodation,  and  has  a  total 
area,  including  20  acres  of  water  and  16  acres  of  railway  sidings, 
of  70  acres.  The  entrance  is  200  feet  wide.  This  dock  is  unique 
in  respect  that  all  the  apphances  are  wrought  by  electricity 
generated  at  the  Trustees'  own  station.  There  are  two  coal 
hoists  capable  of  lifting  32  tons  to  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  when 
fully  equipped  there  will  be  other  2  simihir  hoists  and  about  30 
4-ton  ore-discharging  cranes  and  2  travelling  transporters. 

To  the  west  of  this  dock  there  is  the  well-known  shipyard  of 
Messrs  John  Brown  &  Co.,  Clydebank,  adjoining  which,  to  the 
west,  there  is  the  new  shipyard  of  Messrs.  Beardmore,  then  the 
Dahnuir  Sewage  Works  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation,  At  this 
point  also  will  be  seen,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  the 
mammoth  sewing  machine  works  of  the  Singer  Manufacturing- 
Company,   which  has  ramifications  all  over  the  world. 

The  Main  Drainage  Scheme,  for  the  collection  and  treatment 
of  the  sewage  of  Glasgow  and  the  adjacent  Local  Authorities, 
designed  for  the  most  part  by  Mr.  A.  B.  McDonald,  M.Inst. C.E., 
City  Engineer,  was  authorised  by  special  statutes  in  1891,  1896, 
1898,  1901,  1903,  and  1904.  Next  to  the  undertaking  of  the 
London  County  Council,  the  Glasgow  Main  Drainage  Scheme  is 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  tei'ritory  included  stretches  along 
both  sides  of  the  River  Clyde  for  a  distance  of  about  15  miles, 
the  superficial  extent  of  the  drainage  area  being  39  square  miles. 
The  territory  may  be  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  areas 
belonging  to  outlying  Local  Authorities. 

The  volume  of  sewage  and  the  proportion  of  rainfall  to  be 
dealt  with,  which  originates  within  the  indicated  drainage  area, 
and  which  will  be  treated  in  the  three  separate  works  described, 
is  estimated,  on  the  ultimate  development  of  the  whole  territory, 
at  250  million  gallons  per  day. 
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The  draiiiag-e  area  is  divided  into  three  sections,  each  distinct 
from  the  others,  with  separate  works  for  the  disposal  of  their 
sewage,  at  Dalmarnock,  Shieldhall,  and  Dalmuir. 

The  system  of  sewage  treatment  is  chemical  precipitation  and 
under-siirface  continuous  flow.  The  drainage  received  at  the 
Dalmarnock  Works  is  of  a  most  complex  and  intractable 
character,  consisting  principal^  of  industrial  refuse,  carrying 
suspended  matters  that  vary  from  20  to  1,000  grains  per  gallon. 
The  treatment  of  such  sewage  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  diffi- 
cult}'-,  and  the  proportion  of  the  cliemical  ingredients  undergoes 
frequent  change  during  the  day. 

The  sewage  treatment  in  practice  at  Dalmarnock  eliminates 
every  trace  of  suspended  matter,  and  effects  50  per  cent,  of 
chemical  purification,  calculated  on  the  albuminoid  ammonia 
basis.  The  result  may  leave  something  to  be  desired  as  regards 
purity  of  the  effluent,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  economy 
of  public  money  imposes  a  limit  to  achievement  in  this  direction. 
It  may  also  be  recorded  that  the  effluent  is  of  a  higher  quality 
than  any  that  has  been  obtained  elsewhere  by  chemical  precipita- 
tion, either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  exceeds  in  value  several 
examples  of  bacterial  effluents  that  were  examined  on  various 
occasions  by  members  of  the  Sewage  Committee.  The  quantity 
of  sewage  disposed  of  at  Dalmarnock  at  the  present  time  is  about 
16  million  gallons,  and  it  is  discharged  into  a  tidal  stream  of 
fifty-fold  volume. 

It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  hy  any  scientific  authority 
what  degree  of  saturation  is  needed  to  secure  innocuous  con- 
ditions in  the  admission  of  a  sewage  effluent  into  flowing  water, 
but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  in  this  case  as  near 
an  approach  to  the  complete  elimination  of  every  element  of 
objection  as  could  be  wislied  for.  Further  down  the  river,  at 
Sliieldliall  and  at  Dalmuir,  the  90  million  gallons  of  purified 
sewage  will  come  in  contact  with  3,000  million  gallons  of  tidal 
water.  Natural  agencies  may  with  safety  be  left  to  effect  the 
final  purification  and  oxidation  of  the  effluent,  the  more  especially 
as  the  sewage  to  be  dealt  with  on  these  lower  reaches  of  the 
river  is  of  a  simpler  character  than  that  which  is  presently 
treated  at  Dalmarnock,  and,  consequently,  likely  to  yield  an 
effluent  of  a  better  character. 
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Mr.  Harris,  the  Corporation  Chemist,  explains  that,  although 
the  percentage  of  purification  attained  at  Dalmuir  is  lower  than 
that  accomplished  at  Dalmarnock,  the  difference  is  amply- 
accounted  for  in  the  less  concentrated  initial  quality  of  the  crude 
sewage  treated  at  Dalmuir,  This,  put  in  plain  words,  signifies 
tliat  the  Dalmuir  sewage,  being  less  bad  to  begin  with,  needs 
less  improvement  than  the  Dalmarnock   sewage  requires. 

The  cost  of  the  Glasgow  Main  Drainage  Scheme  amounts  to 
2^  million  pomids  sterling. 

Three  miles  lower  down  is  Erskine  Ferry,  where  a  boat  for 
passengers  and  vehicles  plys  between  Old  Kilpatrick,  on  the 
north  side,  and  a  charming  sylvan  spot,  where  the  only  dwelling- 
is  an  inn  which  is  a  favourite  resort  of  cyclists  and  pedestrians. 
Here  will  be  observed  the  shipbuilding  yard  of  Messrs.  Napier 
&  Miller.  Adjoining  Erskine  Ferry  on  the  west,  are  the  grounds 
of  the  late  Lord  Blantyre.  The  mansion,  Erskine  House,  is  a 
magnificent  structure  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  was  built  in  1828 
from  designs  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke.  Occup^ung  an  elevated  site, 
it  commands  a  wide  and  varied  view.  Conspicuous  in  the 
grounds  is  an  obelisk,  80  feet  in  height,  which  w^as  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  eleventh  Lord  Blantyre,  who,  after  passing 
unharmed  through  the  Napoleonic  wars,  was  killed  by  a  stray 
bullet  in  the  insurrection  in  Brussels  in  1830. 

Beyond  the  Erskine  policies  the  Clyde  widens,  and  the  visitor 
passes  in  turn,  on  the  right.  Bowling,  Dumbarton,  and  Cardross ; 
and,  on  the  left,  Langbank,  Port-Glasgow,  and  Greenock.  In 
the  middle  of  the  estuary  here  is  the  anchorage  known  as  the 
"  Tail  of  the  Bank."  As  the  steamer  proceeds  down  the  firth 
we  pass  the  Cloch  Lighthouse,  which  Avas  built  in  1797,  and 
improved  in  1828.  It  is  a  white  circular  stone  tower,  76  feet 
in  height,  and  has  a  powerful  light,  and  a  foghorn,  exceedingly 
useful  to  mariners  but  very  disagreeable  to  dAvellers  in  the 
vicinity.  The  popular  watering  places  of  Dunoon  and  Innellan 
are  observed  on  the  opposite  shore  from  the  Cloch,  and  there- 
after a  grand  view  of  the  open  firth  is  obtained,  with  the 
Cumbrae  Islands  lying  between  Ayrshire  and  the  Island  of  Bute. 

Rounding  Toward  Point,  we  note  Toward  Lighthouse,  70  feet 
above  high  water,  built  in  1812  by  Robert  Stevenson,  of  Bell 
Rock  fame,  grandfatlier  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  novelist. 
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A  mile  and  a-half  from  the  point  is  Castle  Toward,  a  Gothic 
mansion  built  in  1821  near  the  ruined  Castle  of  the  Lamonts 
(former  owners  of  the  Cowal  country),  where  Queen  Mary  once 
dined.  The  old  stronghold  was  burned  in  1646.  The  steamer 
now  crosses  the  firth  to  the  Island  of  Bute.  The  island,  which 
is  sixteen  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  five  miles  broad,  was  the 
property  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  till  about  1210,  when  the 
High  Steward  obtained  it  in  right  of  his  wife,  Jane,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  James,  grandson  of  Somerled,  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
The  island  was  held  by  the  Stewarts  till  their  accession  to  the 
throne,  when  Robert  II.  conferred  it  on  his  son,  Sir  John 
Stewart,  to  whose  direct  descendant  Bute  now  belongs,  and  to 
whom  it  gives  the  title  of  Marquis.  The  island  is  in  great 
favour  as  a  health  and  holiday  resort,  and  that  with  good  reason. 
While  its  hills  are  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  mountains 
of  Arran  and  elsewhere  in  its  neighbourhood,  they  are  sufficiently 
lofty  to  allow  of  an  extensive  panorama  being  seen  from  their 
easily  attained  summits.  The  climate  is  so  mild  that  the  shores 
of  the  island  are  clad  with  verdure  almost  all  the  year  round. 
There  is  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  water.  Within  its  limited 
area  Bute  contains  six  lochs,  the  largest.  Loch  Fad,  two  miles 
south-west  of  Rothesay,  being  two  miles  and  a-half  long  and  a 
third  of  a  mile  wide.  On  its  north-west  bank  is  Woodend,  the 
cottage  built  by  Edmund  Kean,  the  famous  actor,  who  inscribed 
on  the  front  of  a  summer-house  which  crowns  a  commanding 
eminence  in  its  grounds  the  lines— 

"  How  glorious  from  the  loopholes  of  retreat, 
To  peep  at  such  a  world." 

It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Sheridan  Knowles. 

Rothesay  Bay  is  one  of  the  finest  sheets  of  water  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  theme  of  a  beautiful  song.  It  is  a  mile  and 
a-half  wide,  and  forms  a  perfect  crescent.  Its  shores  are  lined 
with  private  and  boarding-houses  and  hotels.  The  Royal  yacht, 
with  the  late  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  on  board,  anchored  in  it 
for  a  night  in  1847.  The  most  historic  building  here  is  Rothesay 
Castle,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1098  by  Magnus  Barefoot, 
King  of  Norway.  In  1228  it  was  captured  by  Olave,  King  of 
Man,    and   Husbac,   a   Norwegian   chieftain.      It   was   taken    by 
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Haco,  King  of  Norway,  in  1263;  and  retaken  by  the  Scots  after 
the  battle  of  Largs.  It  changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the 
wars  with  England,  and  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Eobert  11. 
Robert  III.  died  in  it  from  grief,  on  hearing  that  his  son  (after- 
wards James  I.)  had  been  captured  by  the  English.  The  castle 
was  seriously  damaged  by  Cromwell's  troops;  and  in  1685  the 
Earl  of  Arg3dl  burned  it.  It  has  recently  been  greatly  restored 
by  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute.  The  castle  is  easy  of  access;  and 
the  chapel  and  the  room  where  Robert  III.  died  are  still  pointed 
out.  This  monarch  created  his  eldest  son  Duke  of  Rothesay,  a 
title  which  is  held  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Rothesay  has  a 
population  of  9,378. 


Jlll^^^il^^^ J  ^^iiiiigiJ::;^  ^ 


NEW   AQUEDUCT    FROM    LOCH    KATRINE. 
(During  Constructicii.) 
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Notes  on  the  Trossachs. 

During  the  journey  to  Balloch,  en  route  for  the  Trossachs, 
the  Imperial  Press  party  will  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
from  the  carriage  windows  much  of  the  industrial  life  of 
Glasgow  which  centres  on  the  north  side  of  the  Clyde.  They  will 
pass  through  Partick,  Yoker,  and  Clydebank,  on  to  Dumbarton. 
These  places  have  already  been  referred  to  in  the  notes  on  the 
River  Clyde,  and  we  Avill  accordingly  proceed,  at  once,  by  way 
of  the  Yale  of  Leven,  to  Balloch  and  Loch  Lomond,  passing  on 
our  way  the  little  manufacturing  village  of  Renton  and 
Alexandria.  The  former  was  founded  in  1728  by  Mrs.  Smollett 
of  Bonhill,  who  named  it  after  her  daughter-in-law,  one  of  the 
Rentons  of  Lammerton.  To  the  tourist,  interest  centres  in  the 
monument  to  Dr.  Tobias  Smollett,  the  novelist,  erected  by  his 
cousin,  Smollett  of  Bonhill.  It  is  a  Tuscan  column,  60  feet 
high,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  contri- 
buted several  phrases.  In  Dalquhurn  House,  half  a  mile  from 
Renton,  the  author  of  ''Humphrey  Clinker,"  was  born  in  1721. 
What  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  stream 
along  whose  banks  Ave  are  travelling  since  Smollett  penned  his 
celebrated  ode,  beginning — 

' '  On  Leven's  banks  while  free  to  rove, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  th'  Arcadian  plain." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  all  students  of  history  familiar 
with  the  beauties  and  historic  associations  of  the  Trossachs 
tlirougli  the  poem,  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  By  making 
Loch  Lomond  the  starting  point,  the  tourist  is  introduced  at 
once  to  a  district  unrivalled  for  its  diversified  scenery  and 
picturesque  features.  Smollett  praises  it  with  enthusiasm; 
although,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  native  of  the  district,  his 
testimony  may  not  be  wholly  free  from  bias.  "  I  have  seen," 
he  says,  "  the  Lago  di  Garda,  Albano,  De  Yico,  Bolsena,  and 
Geneva,  and,  on  my  honour,  I  prefer  Loch  Lomond  to  them  all." 
And  Scott  himself  is  not  less  generous  in  its  appreciation — 
"  Certainly  this  noble  lake,  boasting  innumerable  beautiful 
islands  of  every  varying  form  and  outline  which  fancy  can  form, 
its  northern  extremity  narrowing  until  it  is  lost  among  dusky 
and  retreating  mountains,  while,  gradually  widening  as  it  extends 
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to  the  southward,  it  spreads  its  base  around  the  indentures  and 
promontories  of  a  fair  and  fertile  land,  affords  one  of  the  most 
surprising,  beautiful,  and  sublime  spectacles  in  nature." 

Loch  Lomond  is  the  largest  lake  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
twenty- two  miles  in  length,  but  the  winding  course  taken  by 
the  steamers  adds  from  three  to  eight  miles.  In  width  the  loch 
ranges  from  one  mile  to  six  miles,  while  the  depth  varies  from 
two  fathoms  to  one  hundred  and  five  fathoms. 

After  leaving  Balloch  the  steamer  passes,  on  the  right,  close 
to  Boturich  Castle  and  Balloch  Castle.  Near  these  castles  was 
formerly  a  stronghold  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox;  and,  on  the  left, 
Arden  (the  residence  of  a  former  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow), 
Auchinheglish  and  Cameron  House,  the  seat  of  the  Smolletts  of 
Bonhill.  Higher  up  on  the  same  side  of  the  loch  is  Rossdhu,  the 
present  seat  of  the  Colquhoun  family. 

Rising  prominently  on  the  right  will  be  seen  Inchmurrin,  the 
largest  island  in  the  loch,  used  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose  as  a 
deer  forest.  At  its  south-western  extremity  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  where  the  Duchess  of 
Albany  resided  after  the  execution  of  her  husband,  father,  and 
two  sons  at  Stirling  in  1425. 

The  next  pier  after  leaving  Balloch  is  Balmaha,  near  which 
is  the  Pass  of  Balmaha,  by  which  the  Highlanders  used  to  make 
their  forays  into  the  Lowlands.  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  it  in 
the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  "— 

"And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe, 
Even  at  the  Pass  of  Beal'maha. " 

Another  important  island  in  Loch  Lomond  is  Inch-Cailliach 
(the  nun's  island),  which  contains  traces  of  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  Kentigern,  in  whose  churchyard  (the  burying  place  of  the 
Macgregors) ,  are  curious  tombstones  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Rob  Roy,  when  promising  payment  of  his  debt  to  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie,  swore  ^^  upon  the  halidome  of  him  that  sleeps  beneath 
the  grey  stane  at  Inch-Cailliach;"  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when 
describing  the  fiery  cross,  in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  says — ■ 

' '  The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew, 
Whose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan  Alpine's  grave, 
And,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep, 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's" endless  sleep." 
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Opposite  Luss,  a  charming  spot  at  the  mouth  of  a  glen  of 
the  same  name,  is  Inchtavanagh  and  Inchlonaig,  both  used  for 
many  years  as  deer  forests  by  the  proprietors.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Loch,  Rowardennan  is  seen — the  usual  starting  point 
for  the  ascent  of  Ben  Lomond  (3,192  feet).  The  ascent  (about 
four  miles)  can  either  be  made  on  foot  or  on  ponies,  and  the  view 
from  the  top  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland.  From  its  summit 
one  looks  down  the  almost  perpendicular  north-eastern  slope  into 
the  little  valley  where  the  River  Forth  takes  its  rise.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  mountain,  Loch  Lomond  stretches  out  in  all  its 
beauty,  and  across  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Tarbet  is  the  "  salt 
sea  water  '-  of  Loch  Long.  Far  away  to  the  east  and  south  the 
eye  may  range  over  the  Lothians,  Edinburgh,  and  Arthur's  Seat, 
and  even  to  the  distant  hills  of  Cumberland  and  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
while  further  west,  backed  by  the  Irish  coast,  is  the  whole 
scenery  of  the  beautiful  Clyde  estuary  and  the  nearer  Hebrides. 
Northwards,  peak  after  peak,  rise  the  high  tops  of  the 
Grampians. 

About  four  miles  north  of  Rowardennan  is  Rob  Roy's  Prison, 
a  rock  thirty  feet  high,  where,  according  to  tradition,  Rob  Roy 
used  to  bring  his  captives  when  they  refused  to  pay  his  exactions, 
and,  tying  a  rope  round  their  waists,  suspended  them  in  mid-air, 
he  gave  them  a  few  plunges  into  the  lake,  and  so  persuaded  them 
to  comply  with  his  requests. 

At  this  point  the  character  of  the  loch  scenery  completely 
changes.  Hitherto,  Loch  Lomond  has  been  a  broad  sheet  of 
water,  dotted  over  with  islands,  where  the  general  aspect  is 
one  of  quiet  beauty.  But  a  mile  or  two  to  the  north  of  Luss  the 
opposite  shores  approach  each  other  closely,  the  mountains  rise 
up  on  either  side  in  rugged  majesty,  and  from  this  point  onward, 
for  the  remaining  twelve  miles  of  its  length,  the  loch  is  trans- 
formed into  a  narrow  fjord,  picturesque  as  ever,  but  in  a  wilder 
and  grander  style. 

Tarbet  is  a  magnificent  centre  for  a  variety  of  interesting 
walks.  Three  miles  above  Tarbet  is  Glensloy,  which  goes  five 
miles  up  Inveruglas  to  the  north-west,  between  Ben  Vane  and 
Ben  VorHch.  At  the  head  of  this  lonely  glen,  near  the  base  of 
Ben  Vorlich,  is  Loch  Sloy,  a  small  lake,  from  which  the 
Macfarlanes  took  their  slogan  or  war  cry,   and  where  many  a 
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bloody  and  treacherous  conflict  took  place  betAveen  the 
Macfarlanes  and  neighbouring  clans. 

As  the  vessel  proceeds  to  the  top  of  the  loch  a  beautifully 
wooded  island  is  passed,  called  Eilan  Vliou  (the  island  of  stores), 
and  on  it  there  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  about  which  two  opinions  are 
held.  One  school  of  antiquaries  has  it  that  these  ruins  mark  the 
site  of  an  old  stronghold  belonging  to  the  Macfarlanes,  where 
they  and  the  Macgregors  were  wont  to  exchange  the  products  of 
their  raids,  and  they  point  to  the  name  of  the  islet  as  an 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  theory.  Others  aver  that  a  priory 
formerly  stood  there.  They  contend  that  the  name  of  the  island 
favours  their  theory,  and  that  it  derives  almost  irrefragable 
proof  from  the  name  given  to  a  vault  beneath  the  ruins.  Hermit's 
Cave.  Nearer  the  head  of  the  loch  is  seen,  on  the  left,  the 
Pulpit  Rock.  This  is  a  huge  boulder,  70  feet  square  and  forty- 
five  feet  high,  in  one  side  whereof  the  clansmen  of  a  bygone 
generation  quarried  a  vestry,  and  fitted  to  it  a  door,  to  enable 
the  minister  of  A.rrochar,  where  in  those  days  wa^i  the  nearest 
church,  to  come  and  preach  to  them.  Passing  Inversnaid,  the 
steamer  shortly  afterwards  reaches  Ardlui,  at  the  head  of  the 
loch.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Falloch,  a  river  which 
flows  down  Glen  Falloch  (the  hidden  glen),  so  called  because  a 
sudden  bend  almost  conceals  the  upper  portions  of  it.  Returning 
from  Ardlui,  the  party  disembarks  at  Inversnaid,  and  proceeds  in 
coaches  to  Loch  Katrine  and  the  Trossachs.  The  River  Arklet, 
which  falls  into  Loch  Lomond  near  Inversnaid,  has  a  very  pretty 
cascade,  rendered  famous  by  Wordsworth  in  his  poem  to  a 
"  Highland  Girl."  The  falls  are  best  seen  from  the  deck  of 
the  steamer. 

About  a  mile  and  three-quarters  north  of  Inversnaid  is  Craig 
Royston,  or  Rob  Roy's  cave,  a  wild  and  extensive  cavern  inside 
a  rugged  rock,  wherein  Rob  Roy  often  found  shelter,  and  which 
has  an  interest  much  older  than  the  days  of  the  bold  outlaw, 
for  Bruce  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  it. 

After  ascending  a  rather  steep  hill  from  Inversnaid,  there  is 
seen,  on  the  left,  the  old  fort  of  Inversnaid,  where  Rob  Roy's 
daughter  Oina  was  shot  in  1713  at  the  storming  of  the  place  by 
the  clansmen  in  one  of  the  many  Highland  forays.  Wolfe,  the 
future  conquerer  of  Quebec,  once  connnanded  the  fort,  when  he 


was  an  officer  in  the  Buffs.  The  party  afterwards  drives  over 
the  moor  to  Stronachlachar — a  distance  of  live  miles — passing- 
Loch  Arklet,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  the  house,  Corriearklet, 
from  which  Rob  Roy  carried  off  his  wife. 

At  Loch  Arklet  preparations  are  being  made  for  constructing 
works  to  increase  the  water  supply  to  Glasgow.  When  the  works 
are  completed  Loch  Arklet  will  be  raised  23  feet,  the  area  of 
the  loch  will  be  increased  from  207  to  541  acres,  and  at  least 
ten  millions  of  gallons  of  water  peT  day  will  be  available  to 
be  sent  into  Loch  Katrine. 

On  arriving  at  Stronachlachar  the  full  beauty  of  Loch  Katrine, 
the  mountain  reservoir  of  Glasgow,  lies  before  the  visitor.  Here, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Highlands,  36  miles  from  the  city,  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  pure,  unfiltered  water  is  available  to  the 
citizens  of  Glasgow.  When  the  late  Queen  Victoria  turned  on  the 
water  here,  on  lith  October,  1859,  there  was  completed  one  of 
the  greatest  engineering  triumphs  of  that  day,  and  the  inaugura- 
tiDn  of  a  department  of  civic  government  that  has  called  forth 
the  admiration  and  praise  of  municipal  administrators  all  over 
the  world. 

From  Stronachlachar  one  obtains  a  glimpse  of  the  far  recesses 
of  Glengyle,  where  the  Macgregors  still  are  buried.  There 
AVordsworth  was  inspired  to  write  his  fine  lines  on  "  Rob  Roy's 
Grave." 

Sailing  down  Loch  Katrine  towards  the  Trossachs  many 
picturesque  vistas  disclose  themselves — on  the  now  peaceful 
slopes  which  bound  the  loch  on  either  side  many  a  Highland 
reiver  Avith  his  stolen  herd  found  sanctuary  in  the  turbulent  days 
of  old.  On  the  right  will  be  seen  the  Royal  Cottage,  which  was 
erected  to  receive  the  late  Queen  Victoria  when  she  inaugurated 
the  waterworks.  There  are  two  lines  of  aqueduct  for  conveying 
the  water  to  Glasgow.  The  one  was  constructed  under  the  Act 
of  1855,  and  the  other  under  the  Act  of  1885.  The  first  aqueduct 
is  8  feet  wide  by  8  feet  high,  with  arched  roof,  and  is  capable 
of  discharging  40  millions  of  gallons  per  day.  The  second 
aqueduct  is  12  feet  wide  by  9  feet  high,  with  arched  roof  where 
not  lined  with  concrete,  and  10  feet  wide  by  9  feet  high  where 
lined  with  concrete,  and  is  capable  of  discharging  70  millions  of 
gallons  per  day.     The  two  acjueducts  are  capable  of  discharging 
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110  millions  of  gallons  per  day,  with  two  service  reservoirs, 
which  are  distant  about  7  miles  from  the  City.  This  quantity  of 
water  would  fill  a  canal  30  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep  for  19  miles. 
The  water  undergoes  no  filtration,  being  merely  strained  through 
fine  wire  gauze  netting.  At  the  foot  of  Loch  Vennachar  the 
Corporation  have  erected  works  for  supplying  compensation 
water  to  the  mill  owners,  &c.,  on  the  River  Forth.  The  quantity 
was  fixed  at  not  less  than  40J  millions  of  gallons  per  day.  On 
the  left  hand,  before  reaching  the  Trossachs  Pier,  is  the  shooting 
lodge  of  Brennachoil,  the  '' Brianchoil  "  of  ''  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  and  the  imaginative  traveller  may  here  picture  to 
himself  the  galleys  of  Roderick  Dhu  sweeping  down  from  the 
Macgregor  fastnesses  of  Glengyle  to  the  stirring  chorus  of  "  Hail 
to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances."  Near  Trossachs 
Pier  the  steamer  passes  close  to  Ellen's  Isle,  in  which  centres 
so  much  of  the  interest  of  Scott's  poem,  and  in  reality  the  secret 
hold  of  the  Caterans  after  whom  the  Loch  Katrine  is  named. 

Opposite  Ellen's  Isle  was  formerly  an  interesting  stretch  of 
beach,  known  as  the  Silver  Strand,  which  has  in  recent  years 
unfortunately  disappeared  for  the  most  part,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  level  of  the  loch  to  meet  the  increasing- 
demands  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow. 

After  landing  at  the  pier,  the  party  drives  through  the  wooded, 
winding  pass  of  the  Trossachs,  between  Ben  A'an  on  the  left  and 
Ben  Venue  on  the  right,  to  the  Trossachs  Hotel,  a  beautiful 
hostelry  overlooking  the  calm  and  placid  water  of  Loch  Achray. 

From  the  Trossachs  Hotel  the  party  will  continue  the  journey 
to  Callander,  driving  along  the  shores  of  Loch  Achray  and  Loch 
Venachar,  passing  on  the  w^ay  the  romantic  "  Brig  o'  Turk  "  and 
"  Coilantogle  Ford,"  and  skirting  the  side  of  Ben  Ledi.  Callander 
is  situated  on  the  River  Teith,  at  what  may  be  described  as  the 
border  between  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands — and  here  the 
Imperial  Press  party  entrain  for  Edinburgh. 

The  district  which  has  thus  been  traversed  has  interesting 
associations  with  the  poet  Wordsworth,  who  spent  some  time 
here  during  his  famous  tour  in  Scotland  in  1803,  and  some  of 
his  most  beautiful  poems  were  suggested  by  scenes  or  incidents 
connected  with  this  visit. 
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COUNTY  OF  THE   CITY  OF  GLASGOW. 


HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION. 

WiTHix  the  necessarily  brief  compass  of  an  introductory  sketch 
deahng  with  Glasgow  as  a  City,  it  will  be  possible  only  to 
indicate  in  the  most  general  terms  the  forces  which  planted  the 
City  where  it  is,  and  the  causes  and  conditions  under  which  it 
has  developed  from  a  small  village,  ruled  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  into  one  of  the  great  municipalities  of  the  world. 

The  greater  part  of  the  area  over  which  the  busy  streets  of 
Glasgow  now  extend  was,  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation, 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Clyde  estuary.  That  fact  is  amply 
attested  by  geological  evidence,  as  well  as  by  the  numerous 
remains  of  dug-out  canoes  which  have  been  found  in  the  ground 
at  various  localities  throughout  the  City.  And  further  significant 
and  conclusive  evidence  of  that  condition  is  afforded  by  the 
Roman  bowl  of  so-called  Samian  ware  which  was  found  in 
1876,  at  a  depth  of  4  feet  6  inches,  in  the  Fleshers'  Haugh, 
Glasgow  Green. 

Primitive  Glasgow,  however,  must  have  clustered  around  the 
high  ground  which  came  to  be  the  site  of  Glasgow  Cathedral. 
Visible  from  that  position  was  the  great  Antonine  wall,  built 
by  the  Romans  as  a  bulwark  and  boundary  of  their  dominion, 
and  it  was  not  long  after  they  withdrew  their  forces  till  Glasgow 
first  faintly  emerged  from  the  mists  of  antiquity.  From  the 
heap  of  monkish  fable  and  legend  which  smothers  the  memory 
of  St.  Kentigern  it  can  be  deduced  with  certainty  that,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  a  missionary  apostle  made 
Glasgow  the  seat  and  centre  of  his  evangelising  activities. 

It  is  not  till  the  lapse  of  more  than  five  centuries  from  the 
days  of  St.  Kentigern,  more  familiarly  known  as  St.  Mungo, 
that  Glasgow  really  comes  into  historical  light,  and  begins  to 
occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  Scottish  records,  and  again  it 
is  in  its  ecclesiastical  relations  that  the  City  appears.     In,  or 
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shortly  after,  the  year  1116,  the  See  of  Glasgow  was  revived 
or  established  anew,  under  a  deed  termed  "  An  Inquisition  of 
David,  Prince  of  Cumbria,"  during  the  reign  of  that  prince's 
brother,  Alexander  I.  This  inquisition  or  memoir  of  Prince 
David — '^  The  sair  saunct  "  for  the  Scottish  Crown — sets  forth 
the  foundation  of  the  Church  in  Glasgow,  and  the  ordination  of 
St.  Kentigern  as  Bishop  of  Cumbria.  Thus  were  the  foundations 
of  Glasgow  laid  in  missionary  enterprise.  Its  primitive  activities 
centred  around  the  spiritual  welfare  of  a  widespread  district, 
and  there  was  reason  for  the  motto  which  at  a  later  date  was 
chosen  for  the  City — ''  Lord,  let  Glasgow  flourish  by  the 
preaching  of  Thy  Word." 

Fifty  years  after  the  founding  of  the  See,  the  powerful 
ecclesiastic.  Bishop  Joceline,  in  or  about  the  year  1176,  obtained 
for  himself  and  his  successors  for  ever,  from  William  the  Lion, 
the  grant  of  a  burgh,  with  a  weekly  market.  Again,  in  1190, 
a  further  charter  was  issued  in  favour  of  Bishop  Joceline, 
granting  to  him  and  his  successors  a  fair  at  Glasgow,  to  be  held 
every  year  full  eight  days,  with  all  the  liberties,  provisions, 
and  rights  granted  to  fairs  throughout  the  King's  dominions. 
The  July  Fair  was  proclaimed  with  great  ceremony,  and  every 
booth-holder  was  ordered  to  have  at  hand  ''  ane  halbert,  jak, 
and  steilbonet,"  and  be  ready  to  assist  in  quelling  disturbances 
during  the  Fair.  "  Pyparis,  fidleris,  menstralis,  or  ony  uther 
vagabundis  "  were  kept  in  due  subjection,  and  unlicensed 
pedlars  had  to  depart  if  they  would  escape  "  scurgeing  throw 
the  toune  and  burnin  upoun  the  cheik."  Frequent  courts  were 
held  by  the  bailies  in  the  tolbooth,  and  infringements  of  the 
law  were  numerous.  A  cordiner's  wife  is  convicted  of 
"  trublance  "  in  striking  Jonet  Taiiyour  "  and  ruggin  furth  of 
hir  hair,  upone  the  hiegait,  upone  Sondaye."  Patrick  Spreull 
attacks  John  Boill,  chepman,  ''  strj-king  of  him  with  ane 
quhinger,  and  schutyng  him  on  the  wallis  to  the  effusion  of  his 
blude."  Marion  Jamesone  and  her  three  ''  dochteris  "  attack  a 
carter's  spouse,  ''  stryking,  scarting,  and  dingin  her  on  the  lug." 
For  more  than  seven  hundred  years  Glasgow  Fair  has  been 
unfailingly  observed  annually,  under  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions greatly  varying  with  the  changes  in  the  social  and  economic 
growth  of  the  comitry. 
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A  cathedral  was  erected  or  reconstructed  by  Bishop  Achaius 
on  the  eastern  part  of  the  site  to  this  day  occupied  by  the 
Cathedral  of  Glasgow.  The  sacred  building  w^as  consecrated  in 
the  year  1136,  in  presence  of  its  saintly  founder,  David  I., 
who  then  occupied  the  throne  of  Scotland.  The  Cathedral,  we 
may  assume,  was  but  a  modest  building.  Forty  years  later  it 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  trace  of 
the  original  structure  now  remains.  To  the  zealous  and  energetic 
Bishop  Joceline  fell  the  task  of  again  beginning  the  work  of 
erecting  Glasgow  Cathedral.  His  labours  were  so  far  advanced 
that  in  1197  a  portion  of  the  structure  nov/  represented  by  the 
lower  church  or  crypt  was  consecrated  with  due  splendour  and 
solemnity.  To  Joceline,  therefore,  Glasgow  owes  its  burghal 
constitution,  the  institution  of  its  markets  and  fairs,  and  the 
foundation  of  its  great  church.  After  the  reformation  the 
structure,  under  the  charge  of  the  Town  Council,  was  used  as 
the  Protestant  Parish  Church  of  Glasgow.  About  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Crypt,  or  Laigh  Kirk,  was  appro- 
priated for  the  Barony  or  Landward  Parish  of  the  City,  and 
continued  to  be  so  occupied  for  two  centuries.  And  at  a  later 
period,  in  1648,  accommodation  was  found  for  a  third  congre- 
gation in  the  nave  of  the  Upper  Church,  which  was  for  this 
purpose  separated  from  the  choir  by  a  dividing  wall.  This,  the 
Outer  High  Church,  continued  till  1835,  when  the  scheme  for 
renovation  of  the  entire  structure  necessitated  its  removal. 
The  To-v\Ti  Council  accordingly  provided  a  new  church,  called 
St.  Paul's,  and  to  that  the  congregation  was  transferred.  Since 
that  period  only  one  congregation — the  Inner  High  Church — 
continues  to  worship  within  the  walls  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
"  renovation  work,  undertaken  by  a  body  of  patriotic 
citizens  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  gave  rise 
to  much  hostile  criticism  and  bitter  reproach.  In  particular, 
the  removal  of  the  western  tower  and  consistory  house,  with  the 
practical  reconstruction  of  the  western  facade,  were  deeply 
lamented.  The  agitation  resulted,  in  1849,  in  the  resumption 
of  the  property  by  the  Crown,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Town 
Council  as  mere  custodiers  and  conservators  of  the  building.  In 
1857  the  whole  control  of  the  building  was  taken  over  by  II. M. 
Board  of  Works,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Corporation 
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are  now  restricted  to  the  pews  and  furnishings  of  the  portion  of 
the  structure  devoted  to  public  worship. 

Provided  thus  with  kirk  and  market,  the  City  went  on  its 
modest  way  for  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century.  Then  came 
the  next  epoch-making  event  in  its  career — the  foundation  of  the 
University.  In  14:10  St.  ilndrews  had  secured  a  Papal  Bull 
instituting  a  University  in  that  eastern  city,  and  what  St. 
Andrews  was  to  the  east,  Glasgow  aimed  at  being  to  the  west. 
Accordingly,  on  the  representation  of  the  then  Bishop,  William 
Turnbull,  James  II.  secured,  in  1450,  from  Pope  Nicholas  V., 
a  Bull  authorising  the  erection  of  a  University  in  the  City  of 
Glasgow,  '/  being  a  place  well  suited  and  adapted  to  that 
purpose,  on  account  of  the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  the  plenty 
of  victuals,  and  of  everything  necessary  for  the  use  of  man." 
The  government  of  the  new  seat  was,  of  course,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  for  the  time  being.  Teaching  at  first  began 
in  the  crypt  of  the  Cathedral,  but  the  new  institution  grew  in 
prosperity,  and  a  separate  building — the  Auld  Pedagogy,  in 
the  Rottenrow — had  to  be  allotted  for  college  purposes.  Again, 
within  a  few  years,  another  removal  was  made  to  the  east  side 
of  the  High  Street,  when  the  new  Pedagogy  was  erected,  and 
on  that  site,  with  additions,  the  college  remained  till  our  own 
day.  The  buildings  in  High  Street,  which  continued  to  be 
occupied  until  1870,  were  erected  by  subscription  about  1630 
to  1640.  The  front  to  the  High  Street  remained  as  part  of  a 
railway  station  building  a  number  of  years  longer.  From  the 
winter  session  1870-71  the  work  of  the  University  has  been 
carried  on  at  Gilmorehill,  and  that  noble  and  spacious  site 
promises  soon  to  be  too  cramped  for  the  lecture  rooms,  labora- 
tories, and  hospital  buildings  which  continue  to  be  steadily 
added,  with  the  increasing  demands  of  modern  education. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  GLASGOW. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century  occurred  the  great 
event  which,  more  than  any  external  circumstance,  affected  the 
fortunes  of  Glasgow.  On  the  12th  October,  1492,  Christopher 
Columbus,   sailing  westward,   in   the  hope  of  thereby   reaching 
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the  Indies  and  of  tapping,  bj  a  new  route,  the  rich  stream  of. 
oriental  commerce,  came  in  sight,  not  of  the  land  he  had  looked 
for,  but  of  the  outposts  of  a  great  continent.  The  discovery 
of  America  at  once  changed  the  geographical  position  of  Glasgow. 
Through  the  ages  the  tide  of  civilisation  and  trade  had  been 
steadily  flowing  westward,  and  it  had  reached  its  apparently 
furthest  limit,  but  now  it  took  a  leap  across  the  great  ocean, 
and  Glasgow,  instead  of  being  on  the  outer  rim  of  human 
activities,  found  itself  in  the  track  of  the  great  inter-continental 
traffic  which  was  bound  to  grow  with  the  growth  of  Transatlantic 
population.  The  significance  of  the  discovery  w^as  not  at  first 
obvious  to  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow.  It  was  but  slowly  that 
the  tide  of  population  crossed  the  great  Atlantic  to  possess  the 
new  continent.  The  current  of  commerce  was  at  fiist  only 
meagre,  and  it  was  in  the  hands  of  southern,  and,  at  that  time, 
more  adventurous  nationalities.  But  the  continent  was  too 
vast  to  form,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  dominion  and  the 
exclusive  customer  of  any  power,  and  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  balance  of  the  world  was  affected  by  the  discovery  of 
America.  To  it  all  people  could  flow,  and  from  its  virgin 
resources  all  nations  could  draw. 

Something  had  to  be  done  to  prepare  Glasgow  to  seize  and  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  its  new  position.  The  Firth  of  Clyde 
presented  to  the  North  Atlantic  the  best  and  most  convenient 
opening  and  shelter  in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  but  between 
the  City  and  the  waters  which  would  carry  any  sea-going  vessel 
there  were  about  fifteen  miles  of  a  comparatively  small  stream, 
full  of  shoals  and  fords,  incapable  of  bearing  boats  with  more 
than  a  few  tons  of  cargo.  About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  some  efforts  were  made  by  the  citizens  to  remove  the 
principal  obstruction  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  at  Dumbuck 
Ford,  but  the  operations  undertaken  were  very  inadequate  for 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  upper  part  of  the  Clyde  is 
rapid-flowing,  and  subject  to  violent  floods  which  carry  down 
vast  quantities  of  silt,  wliicli  deposit  in  the  sluggish  tidal  waters 
of  the  lower  reaches.  These  conditions  necessitate  constant 
dredging,  a  work  hardly  possible  of  adequate  accomplishment 
without  the  aid  of  steam  and  modern  appliances.  The  mercantile 
spirit  of  Glasgow  demanded  outlet  in  some  way,  and  in  their 
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difficulties    the    citizens,    in    1658,    approached    the    Town    of 
Dumbarton,   seeking  there  a  harbour.     But  the  rulers  of  that 
then   decaying   and   spiritless   burgh   declined   to   entertain   the 
proposal,  on  the  ground  that  ''  the  influx  of  marineis  and  others 
would    raise   the    price    of   provisions."      Ten    years    later    the 
citizens  obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  charter  for  the  establishment 
of  a  port  and  harbour  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  under 
that  provision  Port-Glasgow,  which  has  long  ceased  to  be  the 
port  of  Glasgow,  grew  up.     Port-Glasgow  was,  for  the  City,  a 
dismal  failure.     In  the  year  1692  a  report  on  the  finances,  trade, 
and  general  condition  of  the  City  was  prepared,  in  connection 
with  a  general  inquisition  into  the  condition  of  the  royal  burghs, 
ordered  by  the  Convention  of  Burghs  in  the  previous  year.     The 
report  on  Glasgow  is  couched  in  the  gloomiest  possible  terms, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  it  was  the  interest  of  the  several 
burghs  to  picture  their  condition  in  the  most  dismal  hues,  with 
the  hope  of  thereby  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  measure  of 
relief  from  public  burdens.     According  to  the  report,  the  annual 
value    of   the   foreign   trade    of   the    City    was    not   more    than 
£205,000  Scots  (£17,083  sterling).     The  shipping  consisted  of 
fifteen  vessels  of,   in   all,    1,182   tons  burden.      Seven  of  these 
were  in  the  harbour,  eight  were  for  the  present  abroad  "  uncer- 
tain of  their  home-coming  because  of  the  war."     ''  There  are," 
says  the  report,  '^  some  houses  and  sallaries  at  Port-Glasgow,  but 
by  reason  of  the  great  decay  of  trade  there  is  nothing  got  for 
them,  yea,  not  so  much  as  it  cost  the  town  in  upholding  them." 
It  was  quickly  discovered  that  to  become  a  trading  city  a  port 
at   Glasgow   was   a   necessity,    and   in    1688   the   Town   Council 
spent    £1,666    Scots    on    the   construction    of    a    quay    at   the 
Broomielaw,   after  which  the  deepening  of  the  river  went  on 
slowly  but  steadily.      Even  into  the  nineteenth  century  it  was 
no  uncommon  experience  for  vessels  of  shallow  draught  to  be 
stranded  in  mud  banks,  requiring  both  crew  and  passengers  to 
get  out  and  give  the  craft  a  shove  off.     To  men  yet  living,  a 
citizen,  in  narrating  his  experience  of  travelling  by  water  from 
Glasgow,  mindful  of  the  bumping  and  jolting  he  experienced, 
affirmed  that  it  was  more  a  hurl  than  a  sail  he  got  on  the  Clyde. 
Withal,  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  river  grew  with  the  growing 
demand;   and  as  trade  presented  itself,   the  citizens  were  able 
to  give  it  free  course  to  the  confines  of  Glasgow. 
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The  story  is  told  of  a  Yankee  who,  sailing  up  the  Clyde  with 
a  Glasgow  skipper,  was  expressing  his  contempt  for  our  classic 
stream  in  very  free  terms.  "  Waal,  now,  you  call  this  a  river; 
I  reckon  it's  only  a  sewer.  If  you  could  see  our  ximerican  rivers, 
you  would  never  talk  of  this  at  all."  The  Glaswegian  replied: 
"  Oh,  ye  needna'  brag,  you're  indebted  to  Providence  for  your 
big  rivers,  we  made  this  yin  oorsel's." 

The  familiar  saying  that  the  Clyde  made  Glasgow  is  doubtless 
true  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  skipper's  statement  that  Glasgow 
made  the  Clyde  is  quite  as  near  the  mark.  The  great  energy 
of  the  citizens  has  gradually  converted  a  shallow,  island-dotted 
stream  into  a  shipping  highway,  and  steep,  broom-clad  banks 
into  a  succession  of  quays. 

Among  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Glasgow 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  the  change  that  has  passed 
over  the  Clyde  and  its  banks  is  undoubtedly  the  most  worthy. 
Once  upon  a  time  travellers  declared  Glasgow  to  be  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  cities  in  the  country,  and  much  of  its  beauty  was 
due  to  the  pleasant  rural  features  of  the  scenery  by  the  river 
side.  The  water — sparkling  and  limpid — ran  wimpling  to  the 
sea  between  waving  cornfields  and  knowes  of  yellow  broom. 
How  we  have  changed  all  that !  The  broom  has  given  place  to 
stone  quays  and  large  storehouses,  and  the  river  now  rolls 
along  with  its  w^aters  churned  into  perpetual  agitation  by  the 
never-ceasing  traffic. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  trading  instinct 
of  the  people  was  active  and  eager,  but  it  was  not  cor- 
respondingly intelligent  and  far-seeing.  In  no  town  of  Scotland 
was  the  projected  Union  of  the  Kingdoms  more  unpopular  and 
more  violently  opposed  than  in  Glasgow,  to  no  town  did  it 
bring  greater  increase  of  trade  and  prosperity.  Indeed,  from 
the  Union  may  be  said  to  date  the  real  commercial  development 
of  the  City.  Before  that  period  Scotland  was,  it  is  true,  an 
independent  kingdom,  but  poor,  isolated,  and  incapable  of 
expansion.  Its  traders  were  excluded  from  English  Colonies  and 
settlements  in  America,  where  an  English  population  was  rapidly 
growing  up,  and  whence  an  important  and  increasing  trade  was 
flowing.  The  terms  of  the  Union  were  denounced  from  pulpits, 
the  document  was  burned  openly  at  the  Market  Cross,  and  the: 
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proposals  gave  occasion  to  a  violent  and  long-continued  riot. 
And  yet  the  Union  so  bitterly  opposed  immediately  opened  up 
this  promising  and  rapidly  developing  field  to  the  mercantile 
enterprise  of  Scotland,  and  soon  colonial  produce,  sugar  and 
tobacco,  figured  on  the  trade  lists  of  Glasgow.  To  these  staples 
was  quickly  added  cotton,  and  on  such  colonial  produce  was 
founded  the  mercantile  prosperity  of  the  City.  Foreign  enter- 
prise being  thus  begun,  the  international  trade  of  Glasgow 
branched  out  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Many  other  products 
and  manufactures  were  added  to  the  list  of  the  City's  enterprises, 
and  the  grip  on  trade  obtained  as  an  immediate  result  of  the 
union  has  never  for  a  moment  been  relaxed. 

To  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  to  agricultural  products  of  the 
district  Glasgow  owes  but  little,  but  the  fact  that  the  Clyde 
flows  through,  and  that  the  City  is  built  over,  the  richest  coal 
and  ironstone  region  in  Scotland  explains,  above  all,  the  present- 
day  population,  industry,  and  wealth  of  the  community.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  essential  conditions  of  commercial 
prosperity  in  earlier  times,  coal  is  king  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  what  time  mineral  fuel  was  first  used  in  the  West 
of  Scotland  we  need  not  enquire.  In  the  Town  Council  records 
we  find  that  in  1578  Fergus  Kennedy,  a  servitor  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  son  of  David  Kennedy  of  Knockdaw,  obtained  a 
lease  for  three  years  of  the  ''  coilheuchtis  and  colis  within  the 
baronie  "  of  Glasgow,  for  the  modest  annual  payment  of  £40 
Scots,  '^  with  thretene  scoir  and  ten  ladis  of  colis,"  which  lease 
he  incontinently  made  over  and  assigned  to  Matho  Boyd  for  a 
substantial  profit.  From  that  day  to  this  coal  has  not  ceased 
to  be  worked  in  Lanarkshire,  although  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  mineral  wealth  came  to  be  but  slowly  recognised,  and  to  form 
a  factor  in  commercial  development.  The  Royal  Commission 
on  Coal  Supply  of  1871  estimated  the  total  available  amount 
in  the  Clyde  Valley  at  more  than  two  thousand  millions  of  tons, 
of  which  nine  hundred  millions  of  tons  were  within  1,060  feet 
of  the  surface.  From  that  total  stock  the  annual  draught  now 
amounts  to  about  fifteen  million  tons. 

The  beginnings  of  the  great  iron  industry  in  Glasgow  can  be 
stated  with  precision.  Iron  manufacture  is  of  comparatively 
recent  c-rigin  in  Scotland,  the  first  record  of  the  industry  dating 
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from  hematite  ores  were  erected  in  Argyllshire.  In  1760  the 
celebrated  Canon  Works  were  founded,  but  it  was  not  till  1782 
that  the  Clyde  Works  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  City  were 
established.  The  whole  annual  output  of  Scotch  iron  at  that 
time  did  not  exceed  1,500  tons,  but  thenceforward  furnaces 
increased  apace,  and  the  quantity  made  in  1796  exceeded 
18,000  tons.  Previous  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  clay-band  ironstone  of  the  coal  was  the  only  Scottish 
iron  in  use,  but  the  discovery,  in  1801,  by  Robert  Mushet,  of 
the  black-band  ore  added  an  enormous  store  to  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  industry.  After  the 
discovery  and  application,  in  1828,  of  the  hot  blast,  by  James 
Beaumont  Nelson,  a  phenomenal  expansion  of  the  Scottish  iron 
industry  took  place.  Then  it  became  indisputably  not  only  the 
principal  industry  of  the  Glasgow  district,  but  the  centre  around 
which  all  later  industrial  enterprises  more  or  less  clustered, 
and  out  of  which  they  grew. 

From  the  deepening  of  the  river  and  from  the  exploitation 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Lanarkshire  coalfield  have 
directly  sprung  the  commerce  and  the  great  industries  which  at 
this  moment  are  the  mainstay  of  Glasgow.  The  huge  chemical 
industries,  the  vast  and  varied  engineering  undertakings,  and 
the  Clyde  shipbuilding — that  marvellous  monument  of  a  long  list 
of  intrepid,  sagacious,  and  skilful  men — are  derived  mosit 
obviously  from  the  causes  above  enumerated.  The  experience 
and  details  of  these  industries  belong  to  the  commercial  history 
of  the  city,  the  personal  element  of  which  contributed  in  no  mean 
degree  to  the  growth  and  well-founded  prosperity  of  Glasgow. 

What  we  owe  to  the  untiring  energy  and  industry  of  our 
ancestors,  to  their  Scottish  thrift,  to  the  patience  with  which 
they  battled  with  and  conquered  adverse  circumstances,  to  their 
prudence,  honour,  and  uprightness,  and  to  the  higher  motives 
of  religious  conviction — how  much  of  the  City's  prosperity  is 
due  to  these  qualities  it  is  impossible  to  measure.  The  benefits 
which  flowed  from  the  genius  of  individual  citizens  have  in  many 
instances  been  more  contributions  to  the  progress  of  humanity 
than   to  the  prosperity  of  the  community   among  whom   they 
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dwelt.  The  work  of  James  Watt — how  mean  it  would  be  to  say 
it  benefited  Glasgow !  It  revolutionised  the  world.  Only  in  a 
lesser  degree  did  the  discoveries  of  Joseph  Black  widen  the 
limits  of  chemical  science  and  influence  the  development  of  both 
scientific  and  technical  chemistry.  To  name  pioneers  of  progress 
of  our  own  time  is  a  delicate  task,  but  surely  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  propriety  of  alluding  to  the  late  Lord  Kelvin, 
not  only  in  relation  to  his  scientific  eminence,  but  in  connection 
with  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  mankind  in  ocean  telegraphy 
and  in  navigation. 

It  was  steam  that  determined  the  growth  of  our  great 
industrial  towns;  it  was  steam  that  transformed  the  population 
of  Great  Britain,  and  drew  the  dwellers  from  fairly  distributed 
villages  and  hamlets  into  densely  packed  active  centres. 

In  favourable  situations  towns  grew  up  with  phenomenal 
rapidity,  and  these  vortices  of  population  being  established,  they 
drew%  with  ever-accelerating  force,  masses  of  the  rural  populace 
within  their  boundaries,  and  the  sweep  of  their  influence  extended 
in  increasing  radius  over  the  country.  And  so,  from  the  later 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  numerous  moral  and  social 
problems  began  to  take  shape,  which  it  became  the  task  of 
town  authorities  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  cope  with  and  seek  to  solve.  The  many  and  great  difficulties 
of  a  congested  population  were  not  apparent  in  the  early  stages. 
The  steady  infusion  of  new  and  healthy  blood  into  town  life  at 
first  masked  some  of  their  most  tragic  forms,  and  the  symptoms 
that  were  observed  were  looked  on  as  dispensations  of  Providence 
which  had  to  be  accepted  with  resignation,  rather  than  as  calls 
to  exertion  for  their  amelioration. 

Nor,  indeed,  w^ere  those  in  power  in  our  cities  and  towns  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  a  position  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  which  w^ere  besetting  the  populace.  The 
Town  Councils  w^ere  close  Corporations  sitting  in  secret  conclave, 
and  were  out  of  sympathy  wdth  the  desires  and  wants  of  the  mass 
of  the  population.  They  were  looked  on  with  suspicion  and 
dislike,  an  unwilling  obedience  was  rendered  to  their  rule,  and 
the  taxes  they  imposed,  unequal  in  their  incidence,  were 
grudgingly  paid,  under  the  fear  that  they  might  not  be  applied 
t^  their  legitimate  uses.     Within  the  Councils  there  was  little 
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enthusiasm  for  arduous  and  long-continued  effort.  Behind  these 
bodies  there  was  no  stimulating  influence  of  healthy  public 
support.  They  were  face  to  face  with  sullen  dislike  and 
suspicion.  Whether  the  people  lived  or  died  was  not  the  care 
of  the  Town  Councils — that  might  be  left  to  the  churches  and 
the  charitable  organisations — sufficient  for  them  if  public  order 
was  enforced  and  external  decency  maintained. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  the  Scottish  Burgh  Reform  Act  of  1833 
was  passed,  and  with  that  great  instalment  of  democratic  rule 
civic  life  and  activity  assumed  new  aspects.  The  people  began 
to  perceive  that  they  had  a  direct  interest  in  their  Councils,  and 
some  control  over  their  councillors.  Council  and  community 
found  themselves  in  touch  with  each  other,  and  the  vague  and 
inarticulate  feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  multitude  found 
coherence,  distinctness,  and  expression  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  Council.  And,  as  the  experience  of  the  new  order  of  things 
increased,  more  close,  intimate,  and  sympathetic  became  the 
relations  between  the  Councils  and  the  electors,  and  the  more 
readily  were  the  feelings  and  dumb  purpose  of  the  community 
reflected  and  interpreted  in  the  Council  halls.  And  as  the  burgh 
franchise  was  lowered,  and  electors  from  lower  and  yet  lower 
strata  in  the  social  edifice  were  added  to  the  constituency,  in 
proportion  grew  the  sympathies  of  the  Councils,  and  enlarged 
views  of  their  functions  and  responsibilities  more  and  more 
possessed  their  minds. 

While  thus  Councils  were  being  returned  well  equipped  and 
ready  to  discharge  their  duties,  there  were  no  light  tasks  ready 
to  be  grappled  with.  The  central  problem — that  which,  in  its 
sweep,  embraced  every  other — was  the  health  of  the  multitudes 
drawn  into  the  towns.  How  to  enable  the  w^orking  population, 
and  even  the  poor,  to  live  healthy,  decent,  comfortable  lives, 
how  even  to  add  some  enjoyment  to  these  lives,  was  the 
momentous  question  which  offered  itself  for  solution. 

This  vast  question  was  only  unrolled  by  degrees;  nay,  it  is 
only  now  in  course  of  opening  up,  and  its  portentous  issues  are 
by  no  means  yet  fully  revealed.  In  its  crudest,  incipient  form 
it  presented  itself  with  the  clearness  of  a  trumpet  call,  when 
the  populace  were  being  decimated  by  the  periodical  epidemics 
which  scourged  the  cities.    At  first,  thought  was  given  to  nothing 
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more  than  dealing  with  the  individual  attack,  and  that  only 
when  the  enemy  had  established  a  firm  hold  on  the  citadel  of 
life.  By  slow  degrees  only  was  it  perceived  that  the  true  policy 
is  to  exclude  epidemics — that,  according  to  the  pithy  proverb, 
''prevention  is  better  than  cure."  Hence  the  formation  of 
permanent  Cleansing,  Sanitary,  Health,  and  Sewage  Depart- 
ments, and  the  inception  of  the  vast  undertakings  of  these 
bodies. 

With  the  progress  of  the  labours  of  Health  Authorities  and 
the  opening  up  of  their  vast  field  of  operations,  there  came  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  conception  of  the  responsibilities  of  Town 
Councils  towards  the  citizens  they  represent.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century  the  duty  of  the  Corporation  to  the  individual 
was  chiefly  negative  and  repressive.  He  had  simply  to  be  kept 
from  being  a  menace  and  a  trouble  to  his  neighbours,  but  the 
zeal  which  had,  at  one  time,  possessed  the  Council  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  had  long  died  out,  and  the  super- 
vision of  schools  for  the  masses  had  ceased.  The  health  of  the 
City,  it  was  now  perceived,  involved  the  health  of  the  individual, 
and  the  recognition  of  this  fact  opened  up  hitherto  undreamt-of 
spheres  of  action  and  usefulness.  It  was  not  simply  light,  air, 
and  water  that  now  were  in  question,  the  food  of  the  people  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  laboured  came  under  super- 
vision; even  their  recreations  and  enjoyments  became  the  care 
of  the  Councils.  So  came  the  parks,  recreation  grounds,  play 
grounds,  open  spaces,  band  performances  and  concerts,  the 
libraries,  and  the  art  galleries  and  museum,  all  modern  develop- 
ments of  municipal  activity. 

The  power  for  good  or  evil  of  a  Corporation  such  as  Glasgow, 
dealing  with  the  daily  life  and  wants,  and  interpreting  the 
aspirations  of  almost  a  million  human  beings,  is  inconceivably 
great.  What  that  power  involves  gives  neither  thought  nor 
concern  to  the  man  in  the  street,  who,  seeing  the  smooth  and 
monotonous  flow  of  daily  life,  dreams  not  of  the  unresting  care, 
labour,  and  watchfulness  by  which  the  great  machine  is  kept 
in  harmonious  action.  And  yet,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
to  the  citizens,  the  Magistrates  and  Council  find  it  necessary  to 
employ  a  body  of  officials  and  servants  numbering  upwards  of 
15,000;  they  administer  a  revenue  of  nearly  £4,000,000  sterling 
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yearly;  they  hold  property  worth  more  than  £23,000,000,  and 
they  carry  a  burden  of  debt  which  amounts  to  the  quite 
respectable  total  of  more  than  £16,000,000.  The  income  equals 
that  of  a  small  kingdom.  It  is  applied  to  purposes  much  more 
directly  beneficial  to  the  people,  and  the  servants  of  the 
Glasgow  Corporation  certainly  earn  their  pay  in  a  manner  far 
more  directly  useful  than  do  the  armed  hosts  of  the  nation. 
How  numerous,  how  diverse,  how  far-reaching  are  the  activities 
of  the  civic  authorities,  and  how  varied  are  the  duties  of  the 
municipal  officials  and  servants,  the  following  pages  will  serve  to 
show. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  in  this  brief 
narrative  of  municipal  development  and  activity  no  claim  for 
superiority  or  special  merit  is  made  on  behalf  of  Glasgow.  It 
certainly  is  the  case  that  the  City,  in  its  history,  gives  the 
most  complete  possible  illustration  of  the  growth  of  a  Scottish 
Burgh,  beginning  with  the  small  missionary  settlement  and  its 
mythical  see,  passing  through  the  phases  of  the  ecclesiastical 
domination  of  the  bishops,  the  Regality,  the  Royalty,  and 
capping  the  edifice  in  the  County  of  the  City.  Further,  it  affords 
an  illustration  of  commercial  and  industrial  expansion  without 
parallel,  we  may  say,  to  avoid  controversy,  in  Scotland.  And 
in  the  train  of  that  expansion  came  all  the  complications  and 
difficulties  of  a  congested  population,  but  in  Glasgow  these  came 
in  an  aggravated  form.  In  our  sore  needs  and  straits  our 
municipal  activities  were  stimulated  to  high  and  strenuous 
exertions,  and  there  was  so  much  to  do  that  their  record  is 
all  the  more  striking.  But  while  the  task  was  great,  let  it  be 
acknowledged  with  profound  gratitude  that  the  City  was  in  many 
respects  favourably  situated  for  coping  with  its  difficulties,  and 
in  nothing  was  it  more  blessed  than  in  the  bounteous  supply 
of  water  our  fathers  brought  to  us  from  the  romantic  lochs  of 
the  Perthshire  Highlands. 


CLEANSING   DEPARTMENT* 

This  department  is  under  the  charge  of  a  standing  committee, 
consisting  of  18  members,  sub-divided  into  the  following  sub- 
committees,-viz.  : — Finance,  Contract,  and  Accounts;  Collection 
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and  Disposal  of  City  Refuse;  Street  and  Close  Sweeping;  Farms 
and  Workshops;  Purchase  of  Grain;  and  Purchase  of  Horses. 

No  better  description  of  the  work  could  be  given  than  the 
following  reproduction  of  the  paper  on  "  The  Evolution  of 
Cleansing  in  Glasgow,"  to  be  read  at  the  Congress  by  the 
Convener  of  the  Cleansing  Committee,  Bailie  James  Henderson. 

THE    EVOLUTION    OF    CLEANSING   IN    GLASGOW. 

In  endeavouring  to  trace  the  evolution  of  cleansing  in  Glasgow, 
an  attempt  is  made  in  this  paper  to  describe  the  condition  of 
matters  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  (1800  to  1868), 
and  show  the  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  during 
the  past  forty  years. 

It  is  needless  to  saj^  that  the  methods  of  cleansing  (and  they 
can  scarcely  be  termed  methods)  which  obtained  in  those  days 
were  of  the  crudest  description.  Sanitary  science  had  yet  to  be 
evolved,  and  cleansing  proper  was  unknown.  Consequently,  as 
was  doubtless  the  case  in  other  large  cities  and  towns,  the  death- 
rate  in  Glasgow  reached  figures  which  nowadays  would  startle 
the  delegates  of  a  Congress  such  as  this. 

No  better  idea  can  be  formed  than  by  quoting  from  reports 
of  medical  men  who  were  deputed  to  investigate  the  deplorable 
conditions  under  which  the  working  and  lower  classes  then  lived. 
In  1838  one  of  the  commissioners  reported  as  follows: — "The 
wynds  consist  of  long  lanes,  so  narrow  that  a  cart  could  with 
difficulty  pass  along  them.  Out  of  these  open  the  '  closes,' 
which  are  courts  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  square,  round  which  the 
houses,  mostly  of  three  storeys  high,  are  built.  The  centre  of 
the  court  is  the  dunghill,  which  probably  is  the  most  lucrative 
part  of  the  estate  to  the  laird,  and  which  it  would  be  deemed 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  property  to  remove."  In  this  year 
— 1838 — the  population  was  253,000,  and  the  death-rate  41 
per  1,000. 

Two  years  later — 1840 — another  commissioner,  in  his  official 
report  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  said : — "  We  entered  a 
dirty  low  passage  like  a  house  door  which  led  from  the  street 
through  the  first  house  to  a  square  court  immediately  behind, 
which  court,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  path  around  it 
leading  to  another  long  passage  through  a  second  house,  was 
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occupied  entirely  by  a  dung  receptacle  of  the  most  disgusting 
kind.  Beyond  this  court  the  second  passage  led  to  a  second 
square  court,  occupied  in  the  same  way  by  its  dunghill;  and 
from  this  court  there  was  yet  a  third  passage  leading  to  a  third 
court  and  a  third  dungheap.  There  were  no  privies  or  drains 
there,  and  the  dungheaps  received  all  the  filth  which  the  swarm 
of  wretched  inhabitants  could  give;  and  we  learned  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  rent  of  the  houses  was  paid  by  the  produce 
of  the  dungheaps." 

Numerous  reports  of  a  similar  nature  were  about  this  period 
submitted,  but  those  already  referred  to  are  sufficient  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  serious  conditions  of  matters  at  that  time. 

The  first  attempt  at  scavenging  in  Glasgow  was  made  under 
the  Act  of  1800,  when  fourteen  scavengers  were  appointed,  but 
they  had  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  in  acting 
as  guardians  of  the  peace. 

The  Police  Act  of  1843  empowered  the  Commissioners  to  deal 
with  the  watering  and  cleansing  of  the  streets,  lanes,  and 
passages;  but  this  authority  was  not  sufficient,  for  the  citizens 
were  still  held  responsible  for  the  disposal  of  the  contents  of 
their  ashpits,  and  it  was  not  until  the  passing  of  the  1862  Act 
that  the  refuse  of  the  City  was  vested  in  the  Commissioners. 
This  was  a  decided  move  in  the  right  direction;  but  instead  of 
dealing  with  the  work  directly,  it  was  let  to  a  contractor,  who, 
of  course,  arranged  it  so  as  to  gain  the  best  financial  result  for 
himself — ashpits  being  emptied  only  when  full  and  a  cart  load 
could  be  got.  The  method  of  disposing  of  the  refuse  was  by 
tipping  it  into  various  open  depots  around  the  City.  These 
repositories  for  all  the  abominations  of  the  City  were  situated 
in  the  North — at  Sighthill,  Garngad  Road,  and  Springbank; 
South — Maxwell  Road ;  East — Dalmarnock  Road  and  Camlachie ; 
and  West — Clayslaps,  Dumbarton  Road.  The  quantities  of  refuse 
stored  there  one  summer  amounted  to  30,000  tons,  and  the 
pollution  of  the  atmosphere  from  such  mountains  of  filth  can  be 
imagined.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  sites  of  the  majority 
of  these  gigantic  dunghills  are  now  utilised  for  much  more 
important  and  useful  purposes.  For  instance,  on  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  depot  at  Dumbarton  Road  now  stands  our 
palatial  Fine  Art  Galleries;   on   another   stands   a  church  and 
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children's  playground ;  a  school  and  children's  playground  occupy 
a  third ;  while  a  sawmill  and  woodyard  cover  the  site  of  a  fourth ; 
and  various  other  business  premises  the  remainder. 

The  contract  system  continued  from  1862  till  1868,  when  the 
whole  cleansing  work  was  taken  over  by  the  Corporation. 


Collection  of  Refuse. 
In  connection  with  the  collection  of  the  refuse  much  improve- 
ment has  been  effected.  The  method  adopted  by  the  contractor 
of  emptying  ashpits  only  when  full  was  continued  more  or  less 
until  1874,  when  a  significant  step  was  taken.  This  was  the 
mapping  out  of  each  of  the  cleansing  districts  into  six  sections, 
each  of  which  was  to  be  cleansed  of  domestic  refuse  weekly. 
By  this  arrangement  the  w^ork  was  very  much  concentrated  and 
simplified.  Instead  of  hunting  after  full  ashpits  scattered  over 
the  whole  City  every  night  in  the  week  (and  be  it  understood 
that  in  Glasgow  this  work  of  refuse  removal  is  carried  on  during 
the  night),  the  staff  and  stud  of  each  district  w^ere  focussed 
within  a  small  area — a  sixth  part  of  the  district.  Much  more 
work  w^as  thus  performed,  and,  what  is  of  supreme  significance, 
tiie  sanitary  condition  of  the  City  was  enhanced  by  the  more 
frequent  removal  of  objectionable  matter  from  the  vicinity  of 
dw^ellings.  But  with  the  advent  of  sanitary  and  cleansing 
science,  combined  with  the  growing  aesthetic  ideas  of  the  people, 
further  advancement  came  in  due  course.  The  weekly  removal 
was  doubled,  that  is  to  say,  all  refuse  was  removed  twice  weekly 
instead  of  once.  Privies  and  wet  ashpits  were  gradually 
abolished  in  favour  of  water-closets  and  dry  ashpits.  The  next 
move  was  to  get  power  by  the  Building  Regulations  Act  of  1900 
to  close  up  all  ashpits,  and  in  their  stead  introduce  portable 
galvanised  bins.  This  process  of  transformation  was  commenced 
in  1900,  and  up  to  the  present  time  11,803  ashpits  have  been 
abolished  and  39,279  bins  supplied,  or  practically  four-fifths  of 
the  estimated  number  required  for  the  new  system.  Under  the 
Act  quoted  the  proprietors  are  bound  not  only  to  abolish  their 
ashpits  or  convert  them  into  recesses  suitable  for  the  reception 
of  the  bins,  but  have  also  to  pay  for  the  bins,  and  maintain 
them. 
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Removal  of  Refuse. 
As  compared  with  the  former  method  of  removing  the  contents 
of  ashpits,  the  emptying  of  the  bins  is  a  decided  improvement. 
Formerly  men  had  to  go  inside  the  pits  and  pitch  the  refuse 
into  a  barrow  if  on  the  level,  or  into  a  creel  or  basket  if  stairs 
had  to  be  negotiated.  The  material  was  then  dumped  on  the 
street,  there  to  remain  polluting  the  atmosphere  until  the  cart 
came  along.  The  nest  stage  was  the  shovelling  of  the  stuff 
into  the  cart;  and  in  windy  weather  no  little  nuisance  resulted 
from  this  antiquated  process.  Now  the  refuse  is  conveyed  direct 
from  the  backyard  and  deposited  inside  the  cart.  Formerly 
the  carts  were  without  covers;  now  they  are  constructed  so  as 
to  prevent  light  material  from  being  blown  about. 

Treatment  and  Disposal  of  Refuse. 

With  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  open  depots,  already 
referred  to,  refuse  despatch  works  and  destructor  furnaces  were 
erected.  The  first  station  was  opened  in  1881,  and  others 
followed  in  1884,  1890,  1894,  1897,  and  1902.  The  despatch 
works  are  designed  to  treat  the  refuse  mechanically,  so  as  to 
render  the  better  portions  fit  for  sale  as  manure,  leaving  only 
the  lighter  and  unsaleable  to  be  cremated  in  furnaces  designed 
for  the  purpose ;  while  at  the  destructor  furnaces  all  the  domestic 
refuse  sent  in  is  cremated.  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to 
describe  shortly  the  process  by  which  the  refuse  is  rendered  fit 
for  sale  to  farmers.  First  of  all  there  is  always  a  huge  quantity 
of  soft  sweepings  to  be  dealt  with  in  wet  sloppy  weather,  and 
with  this  material  much  difficulty  is  usually  experienced.  By  the 
erection  of  brick  built  tanks  formed  with  sloping  bottoms  and 
fitted  with  perforated  draining  plates  this  difficulty  was  solved. 
The  sweepings  are  tipped  into  these  receptacles,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  day  or  two  the  material  becomes  sufficiently  solid  to 
admit  of  its  transference  to  a  railway  wagon.  As  it  is  chiefly 
composed  of  horse  manure,  the  mixing  of  it  with  other  refuse 
enhances  the  value  of  the  whole. 

The  domestic  refuse,  that  is  to  say,  the  contents  of  ashpits 
and  ashbins,  is  shot  from  the  carts  or  wagons  through  openings 
in  the  floor  into  revolving  screens  placed  horizontally.  The 
finer   portions   of   the   refuse   pass   through   the   meshes   of   the 
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screen  into  a  mixing  machine  underneath.  Into  this  miier  is 
also  passed  a  regulated  quantity  of  excrementitious  matter  from 
a  tank  above.  Dry  sweepings  from  paved  streets  are  also 
similarly  screened  and  mixed — the  whole,  after  being  thoroughly 
incorporated,  falls  into  a  railway  wagon  on  a  siding  below. 
From  the  screen  the  rougher  portions  are  forced,  by  the  revolving 
process,  on  to  an  endless  carrier,  and  dropped  on  to  a  range  of 
furnaces  on  a  lower  level.  While  passing  on  the  carrier,  every- 
thing of  value,  such  as  iron,  tin  cans,  galvanised  and  enamelled 
ware,  glass,  bottles,  boots,  bones,  &c.,  is  picked  off.  This 
process  of  separation  is  in  operation  at  four  stations,  two  of 
which  are  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  and  two  on  the  North 
British  Railway,  while  favourable  rates  were  obtained  by  Act 
of  Parliament  many  years  ago  for  the  conveyance  of  the  City 
refuse  over  the  various  systems.  For  this  purpose  the  Corpora- 
tion own  700  railway  wagons. 

Utilisation. 

The  total  quantity  of  material  collected  and  dealt  with  by 
the  department  during  the  year  ended  31st  May,  1908,  was 
353,175  tons.  Of  this,  97,150  tons  were  disposed  of  by 
cremation;  30,467  tons  of  snow  and  road  mud  were  sent  to 
sundry  tips;  while  of  the  remaining  223,254  tons,  despatched 
by  rail,  52 '41  per  cent,  was  sold  to  farmers,  bringing  in  an 
income  of  £4,668,  and  47*59  per  cent,  sent  to  the  estates  of  the 
department  in  the  country. 

But  apart  from  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  manure, 
a  new  source  of  income  has  of  recent  years  been  tapped  by  the 
saving  and  sale  of  clinker  from  the  cremating  process,  and  of 
cast-out  articles  found  in  the  refuse.  As  regards  clinker,  this 
material,  which  prior  to  1897  was  considered  valueless,  was 
trucked  to  the  country,  at  a  cost  of  Is.  per  ton.  In  that  year 
an  endeavour  was  made  to  introduce  it  to  builders  for  concrete 
work,  and  a  start  was  soon  effected.  The  revenue  that  year  was 
£242,  and  it  has  gone  on  increasing,  until  last  year  the  sum 
received  from  this  source  was  £1,711  18s.  5d.  for  13,307  tons 
sold. 

Of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance  is  the  method  which  now 
obtains  in  Glasgow  of  dealing  with  old  tins  and  galvanised  and 
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enamelled  articles,  which  have  always  been  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  Cleansing  Superintendents.  Half-a-dozen  years  ago 
they  were  not  only  practically  unsaleable,  but  most  difficult  to 
deal  w^ith.  By-and-bye  a  few  shillings  per  ton  were  got  for 
them,  but  the  price  did  not  cover  the  labour.  In  1907,  how- 
ever, it  was  decided  to  de-tin  the  old  tins,  and,  by  means  of 
hydraulic  power,  press  the  steel  which  remained  into  solid  billets, 
for  which  a  market  was  readily  found.  To  illustrate  the  great 
advantage  of  the  new  process  over  the  old,  it  need  only  be 
stated  that  while  the  revenue  from  this  material  in  1906  was 
£218,  it  rose  (with  six  months'  experience  of  the  new  style)  to 
£833  in  1907,  and  the  princely  sum  of  £1,982  was  derived  from 
these  old  tins  in  1908.  The  plant  required  embraces  six 
inexpensive  brick-built  furnaces  for  removing  the  tin  and  solder 
(one  at  each  station),  and  the  hydraulic  press  and  pumps  at 
St.  Rollox  Station,  to  which  the  material  is  driven  in  a  motor 
lorry  with  high  sides  and  ends.  A  further  saving  is  effected  in 
connection  with  the  lighting  of  the  destructor  stations,  stables, 
and  other  offices  by  means  of  electric  light  generated  by  the 
process  of  cremating  the  refuse.  From  this  source  also  the 
clinker  crushing  and  other  machinery  is  driven.  In  one  instance 
the  surplus  steam  is  supplied  to  a  neighbouring  mill  at  a  good 
price.  But  there  still  remains  considerable  scope  for  the 
utilisation  for  the  surplus  power  generated  at  the  destructor 
stations.  Still  another  source  of  income  is  found  in  the  sale  of 
waste-paper.  This,  it  should  be  stated,  is  not  dirty  paper  picked 
from  the  refuse.  By  means  of  bags  issued  to  business  premises 
and  better-class  dwelling-houses,  the  paper  is  procured  before  it 
gets  thrown  out  to  the  dustbin.  Being  clean,  it  is  of  consider- 
able value.  The  system  was  inaugurated  in  1900,  when  the 
revenue  was  £116.  Last  year  it  was  £618.  The  idea,  apart 
altogether  from  the  financial  phase  of  it,  is  to  obtain  a  hold 
of  this  material  before  it  gets  into  the  refuse,  and  thus  obviate 
to'  a  considerable  extent  the  nuisance  inseparable  from  its 
removal  from  the  streets.  Twelve  years  ago,  when  the  utilisa- 
tion of  these  waste  products  was  seriously  tackled,  the  sum 
derived  from  their  sale  was  £679.  In  1908  the  income  reached 
£4,757,  while  the  aggregate  for  the  twelve  years  was  £33,028. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  money  can  be  coined  from  rubbish  if 
it  is  properly  handled. 
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Street  Sweeping. 
Like  the  collection  and  disposal  of  the  refuse  of  the  City,  the 
sweeping  of  the  streets  in  former  times  was  left  pretty  much 
to  the  haphazard  and  unsystematic  efforts  of  the  citizens,  assisted 
by  the  friendly  action  of  the  elements.  Stage  by  stage  this 
branch  of  cleansing  work  was  systematised  and  perfected. 
Sweeping  machines  were  introduced  in  the  early  seventies,  and 
by  means  of  those  a  much  greater  amount  of  work  was  over- 
taken. In  later  years,  about  1900,  the  growing  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  for  cleaner  streets  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  hose-washing.  This  method  of  cleansing  the  streets 
has  proved  like  the  "  Pickwick  "  pen — to  be  "  a  boon  and  a 
blessing  to  men."  In  some  cities  where  smooth  paving  pre- 
dominates the  surface  is  first  deluged  with  water  from  a  watering 
vehicle,  and  then  squeegeed.  But  this  method  is  unsuitable  for 
a  city  where  the  streets  are  paved  principally  with  granite  setts. 
For  such  pavements,  the  application  of  water  by  means  of  a 
hose-pipe  admits  of  the  surface  being  scoured  and  cleansed  from 
all  dirt  and  mud  and  rendered  sweet  and  clean.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  the  whole  surface  is  previously  swept  and 
the  sweepings  removed.  This  is  the  system  which  obtains  in 
Glasgow,  and  it  has  been  found  most  satisfactory.  The  sweeping 
and  washing  of  the  streets  is  carried  on  during  the  night  con- 
currently with  the  collection  of  domestic  refuse.  The  work  is 
continued  by  the  day  staff — the  sweepings  being  deposited  in 
street  orderly  bins,  which  are  sunk  in  the  foot  pavements  at 
regular  intervals.  These  bins  are  emptied  into  the  syvor  every 
night,  and  the  contents  removed,  along  with  the  street  sweepings 
put  to  the  side  by  the  sweeping  machines.  Consequently  the 
annoyance  inseparable  from  the  removal  of  sweepings  by  means 
of  carts  during  the  day  is  obviated. 

Snow. 

A  snowstorm  brings  discomfort  to  many,  but  to  the  Superin- 
tendents of  Cleansing  the  removal  of  snow  from  the  streets  is  the 
most  trying  ordeal  he  has  to  undergo. 

We  may  have  no  record  to  show  how  the  work  was  performed 
in  earlier  times;  and  in  the  absence  of  information  we  may  be 
permitted  to  conclude  that  the  arrangements  for  dealing  with 
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snow,  if  there  were  any,  were  of  the  crudest  description.  As 
ah'eady  mentioned  in  connection  with  street  sweeping,  the  action 
of  time  and  the  elements  must  have  been  the  chief  agents. 
Nowadays  a  snowfall  requires  to  be  speedily  dealt  with  in  a  large 
city.  Any  slackness  on  the  part  of  the  Cleansing  Department 
would  mean  the  disorganisation  of  the  street  traffic,  and  conse- 
quently much  inconvenience  to  the  citizens.  In  Glasgow  salt  is 
sprinkled  on  the  tram-tracks,  and  by  its  action  on  the  snow  it 
is  possible  to  machine-sweep  the  surface  shortly  thereafter.  As 
the  brine  is  spread  over  the  whole  width  of  the  street  by  the 
sweeping  process,  a  rapid  clearance  is  effected.  With  the  Rivers 
Clyde  and  Kelvin  as  tipping  places,  together  with  various  tips 
around  the  outskirts,  the  cartage  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Private  Streets  and  Courts. 
In  1866  the  Glasgow  Police  Act  gave  power  to  take  over  from 
the  oAvners  the  cleansing  of  all  private  streets  and  courts,  and 
to  assess  the  proprietors  to  the  extent  of  Id.  per  £  for  per- 
forming the  work.  The  back  courts  and  closes  got  some 
attention  from  this  year  onwards,  but  owing  to  the  soft  nature 
of  the  surfacing  of  the  courts  washing  was  impossible.  Later 
on,  hoAvever,  about  1,950  taps  were  fitted  into  courts  all  over 
the  City,  but  as  the  connection  was  only  an  inch  one,  and  made 
with  the  domestic  supply,  the  result  was  not  quite  satisfactory. 
Consequently,  in  1900,  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  it 
was  rendered  possible  to  scour  out  those  evil-smelling  places,  and 
make  them  fresh  and  clean,  by  means  of  a  specially  designed 
reel-barrow,  fitted  with  IJ-inch  I.R.  hose  attached  to  the  street 
fire-plugs.  An  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
healthful  results  of  this  court  washing  may  be  formed  when  it  is 
stated  that  during  last  year  the  washings  numbered  231,512,  or 
761  per  day  on  which  the  process  was  in  operation. 

Stud. 

The  horses  of  the  department  number  330,  and  are  lioused  in 
eight  district  stables,  separate  sections  being  provided  for  night 
and  day. 

They  are  purchased  by  the  Convener  of  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Purchase  of  Horses,  along  with  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  and 
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the  Superintendent.  The  average  cost  of  these,  purchased 
during  the  year  ending  31st  May,  1908,  was  £65  16s.  Id. 

The  feeding  of  the  stud  is  carried  out  as  follows : — Once  a 
month  the  Sub-Committee  on  Purchase  of  Grain  meets,  and 
selects  what  is  required  from  samples  submitted  from  the  leading 
grain  merchants  in  the  City.  These  samples  bear  a  number 
only,  so  that  the  members  cannot  possibly  know  whose  samples 
have  been  selected  until  they  have  completed  their  task. 

The  grain  is  delivered  at  the  granary  of  the  department  in 
the  centre  of  the  City,  where  it  is  elevated  to  the  upper  or 
fourth  floor.  It  is  then  passed  automatically  through  the  various 
processes  of  cleaning,  sifting,  bruising,  and  mixing  until  it  finally 
falls  into  bags  on  the  first  floor.  During  the  process  the  grain 
passes  over  magnets,  which  thoroughly  abstract  nails  and  other 
pieces  of  metal. 

The  mixed  feeding,  which  is  composed  of  oats,  Indian  corn, 
and  beans,  is  then  distributed  to  the  district  stables,  according 
to  the  number  of  horses  at  each. 

Not  only  is  all  the  hay  necessary  for  the  stud  grown  upon  the 
estates  of  the  department,  but  a  number  of  the  other  Corporation 
departments  are  also  supplied. 

The  staff  at  31st  May  last  numbered  1,557,  and  included  those 
engaged  on  the  estates  as  well  as  the  employees  in  the  City. 

For  all  these  operations,  which  have  been  so  crudely  described, 
the  Superintendent  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Corporation. 

The  Expenditure  on  Capital  Account 

to  31st  May,  1908,  amounted  to     £391,351      1     4 

Repaid  from  Sinking  Fund,  approxi- 
mately,           157,172     0     0 

£234,179     1     4 

As   against   this   balance    of   debt,    there    was   held    at  same 
period — 
.      Heritable  Property,  valued  at         ...      £226,446     6     4 
Estates  in  the  country,    ,,  ...  68,535     6     8 

Movable  Property,  „  ...  71,805     7     7 

£366,787     0     7 
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Glen  Mill,  Ryding  Estate. 


Stackyard. 


Sanitary  Chambers,  Montrose  Street. 
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PUBLIC    HEALTH. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  public  health  of  the  City 
is  supervised  by  the  Health  Committee,  consisting  of  28  members, 
and  sub-divided  into  nine  sub-committees,  as  follows : — 
Hospitals;  Pay-bills,  xlccounts,  and  Purchasing;  Sanitary 
Offices;  Open  Spaces;  Accounts  and  Requisitions;  Inspection 
of  Meat  and  Fish ;  Air  Purification ;  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis ; 
and  Uninhabitable  Houses,  Areas,  and  Back  Lands  and  Under- 
ground Buildings. 

The  officials  under  the  Health  Committee  are — the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  the  Medical  Superintendents  of  Hospitals,  the 
Sanitary  Inspector,  the  Bacteriologist,  and  the  Meat  Inspector. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

The  first  municipal  fever  hospital  w^as  erected  in  1865  to 
supplement  the  accommodation  then  existing  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary  and  of  the  various  Poor  Law  hospitals.  In  1870  the 
estate  of  Belvidere  was  acquired  by  the  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  an  hospital  thereon  for  the  treatment  of 
infectious  diseases.  The  buildings  were  opened  in  1877,  and 
accommodation  is  provided  for  625  patients.  The  capital 
expenditure  in  connection  with  this  hospital  amounted  to 
£96,000. 

When  the  boundaries  of  the  City  were  extended  in  1891, 
91  acres  of  the  estate  of  Ruchill  were  purchased,  53  of  which 
were  laid  out  as  a  public  park,  and  36 J  laid  aside  for  hospital 
purposes.  The  erection  of  the  hospital  was  begun  in  1895,  and 
formally  declared  open  on  13th  June,  1900,  by  H.R.H.  Princess 
Christian.  The  total  cost  of  the  hospital  and  furnishing 
amounted  to  almost  £300,000,  including  site.  The  number  of 
beds  available  for  treatment  of  infectious  diseases  is  440. 

Sanitary  Department. 
It  is  almost  forty  years  since  the  Sanitary  Department  was 
constituted.  The  operations  of  the  department  embrace  the 
inspection  of  all  workshops  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Acts,  which  forms  an  important  branch  of  the  Sanitary  Depart- 
ment; the  prevention  of  excessive  smoke  from  chimneys;  the 
inspection  and  sampling  of  all  food  and  drugs  which  come  under 
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the  Food,  Drugs,  and  Margarine  Acts;  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Shop  Hours  Acts  and  the  Seats  for  Shop 
Assistant  Act;  inspection  of  cow-houses,  brokers'  shops,  and 
offensive  trades  within  the  scope  of  the  Pubhc  Health  (Scotland) 
Act,  1897;  and  of  all  lodging-houses  and  farmed-out  houses, 
bakehouses,  dirty  houses  and  clothing,  and  dirty  stairs  and 
closes.  There  are  inspectors  employed  during  the  night 
throughout  the  year  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  down  over- 
crowding in  the  smaller  houses  of  the  City.  Female  inspectors 
are  also  employed  during  the  day  inspecting  lower-class  dwellings. 
The  inspectors'  duties  are  principally  to  induce  the  female 
occupants — by  gentle  persuasion — to  keep  the  interiors  of  their 
houses  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

In  1903  Glasgow  was  constituted  the  Port  Local  Authority 
for  the  River  Clyde  from  Greenock  to  Glasgow,  and  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  and  Sanitary  Inspector  were  appointed 
Inspectors. 

Bacteriological  Department. 

The  inception  of  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  dates  from 
1895,  when  the  Corporation  resolved  to  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Bacteriological  Department  as  an  aid  to  public 
health  administration. 

The  progress  of  bacteriology  had  sufficiently  demonstrated 
that  the  diagnosis,  and  especially  the  early  diagnosis,  of  many 
cases  of  infectious  disease  was  only  possible  by  the  new  methods 
of  that  science,  and  had  made  it  evident  that  the  systematic 
application  of  bacteriological  methods  in  cases  of  a  doubtful 
nature  would  greatly  facilitate  administrative  action,  and  also 
lessen  the  risk  of  having  persons  erroneously  isolated  in  hospital 
or  left  in  unrestricted  freedom.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the 
growing  importance  to  the  community  of  bacterioscopic  analysis 
and  the  wide  range  of  the  subject,  it  was  considered  essential 
that  a  bacteriologist  should  be  appointed  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  This  was  accordingly  carried 
into  effect  by  the  Corporation  in  1899. 

In  addition  to  the  routine,  bacteriological  diagnosis  of  the 
diseases  of  diphtheria,  enteric  fever,  and  tuberculosis,  suspected 
cases  of  cholera,  plague,  influenza,  pneumonia,  anthrax,  glanders, 
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and    rabies    have    not    infrequently    called    for    diagnosis    and 
preventive  investigation. 

The  bacteriological  analysis  of  the  milk  supplied  to  Glasgow 
also  forms  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  laboratory.  At 
intervals  the  food  supply,  especially  preserved  foods  and  meats 
and  shell-fish,  also  call  for  examination.  The  water  supply  is 
also  systematically  kept  under  observation  for  any  evidence  of 
disease-producing  organisms. 

Meat  Inspection. 

Prior  to  1900  meat  inspection  in  Glasgow  was  under  the  dual 
control  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector  and  of  the  Chief  Constable. 
In  that  year,  however,  the  Corporation,  in  consideration  of  the 
importance  of  this  work,  decided  that  the  work  of  inspection 
would  be  best  performed  were  it  to  be  consolidated  and  placed 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  one  official. 

The  system  of  inspection  which  obtains  in  the  different 
abattoirs  is  that  known  as  the  "  Belgian  system." 

Shops,  sausage  factories,  and  all  premises  where  meat  is  pre- 
pared for  human  consumption  are  visited  at  least  once  every 
two  weeks.  The  inspector  also  visits  the  Corporation  fever 
hospitals,  and  inspects  the  meat  supplied  by  the  contractors, 

The  milch  cows  housed  in  the  City  byres  are  examined  by 
the  inspector  every  two  weeks,  and  more  frequently  when 
necessity  arises.  In  addition,  the  herds  supplying  the  fever 
hospitals  with  milk  are  visited  at  short  intervals,  and  a  general 
supervision  of  the  production  of  the  milk  supply,  as  required 
under  the  milk  contract,  is  exercised. 


SEWAGE    DEPARTMENT. 

The  operations  of  this  department  are  controlled  by  a  standing 
committee,  consisting  of  28  members,  sub-divided  into  the 
following  sub-committees,  viz. : — Sub-Committee  on  Northern 
District  Sewage  Works,  Sub-Committee  on  Southern  District 
Sewage  Works,  and  Sub-Committee  on  Offers. 

Glasgow  Main  Drainage  Scheme. 
The  Main  Drainage  Scheme  for  the  collection  and  treatment 
of  the  sewage  of  Glasgow  and  the  adjacent  Local  Authorities 
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was  authorised  by  special  statutes  in  1891,  1896,  1898,  1901, 
1903,  and  1904.  Next  to  the  undertaking  of  the  London  County 
Council,  the  Glasgow  Main  Drainage  Scheme  is  the  largest  in 
the  world.  The  territory  included  stretches  along  both  sides  of 
the  River  Clyde  for  a  distance  of  about  15  miles,  the  superficial 
extent  of  the  drainage  area  being  39  square  miles.  The  territory 
may  be  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  areas  belonging  to  outlying 
Local  Authorities. 

The  volume  of  sewage  and  the  proportion  of  rainfall  to  be 
dealt  with,  which  originates  within  the  indicated  drainage  area, 
and  which  will  be  treated  in  the  three  separate  works  described, 
is  estimated,  on  the  ultimate  development  of  the  whole  territory, 
at  250  million  gallons  per  day. 

The  drainage  area  is  divided  into  three  sections,  each  distinct 
from  the  others,  with  separate  works  for  the  disposal  of  their 
sewage. 

The  first  of  these  comprises  about  11  square  miles,  one-half 
being  within  the  City,  and  the  remainder  in  the  landward  district 
of  the  County  of  Lanark. 

The  works  for  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  the  sewage  of 
this  area  are  situated  at  Dalmarnock,  and  the  sewage  is  collected 
and  conveyed  there  by  a  main  sewer,  constructed  at  the  cost  of 
the  Caledonian  Railway  Company. 

The  second  section,  included  in  the  drainage  area  in  1896, 
comprises  the  municipal  area  of  Glasgow  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  not  dealt  with  in  1891,  the  Burghs  of  Partick  and  Clyde- 
bank, and  intervening  parts  of  the  Counties  of  Renfrew  and 
Dumbarton,  the  whole  extent  being  14  square  miles. 

The  works  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  derived  from  this 
area  are  situated  on  the  river  bank  at  Dalmuir,  about  7  miles 
below  Glasgow. 

The  third  section,  added  to  the  drainage  area  in  1898,  includes 
the  whole  municipal  area  of  Glasgow  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  the  Burghs  of  Ruthergien,  Pollokshaws,  and  Govan,  as 
well  as  various  residential  and  rural  districts  in  the  Counties  of 
Lanark  and  Renfrew.  The  extent  of  this  section  is  14  square 
miles. 

The  works  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  this  area  were 
originally  intended  to  be  situated  on  the  river  bank  at  Braehead, 
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about  1  mile  eastward  from  Renfrew.  It  having  been  found  that 
this  position  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Clyde  Navigation,  it  has  been  arranged  to  place  the  works  at 
Shieldhall. 

The  different  works  authorised  by  the  Statutes  of  1891,  1896, 
1898,  1901,  1903,  and  1904:  were  regarded  as  one  undertaking. 

The  collecting  and  intercepting  sewers  which  connect  with  the 
Dalmarnock  Works  are  all  constructed,  and  have  been  in 
successful  operation  since  May,   1891:. 

The  daily  volume  of  dry-weather  sewage  treated  there  at  the 
present  time  is  about  16  million  gallons,  which,  when  the  locality 
is  fully  developed,  Avill  be  increased  to  20  million  gallons. 

The  daily  volume  of  dry-weather  sewage  to  be  ultimately 
treated  at  Dalmuir  is  49  milhon  gallons,  and  the  corresponding 
volume  at  Shieldhall  will  be  47  million  gallons. 

The  collection  and  disposal  of  the  96  million  gallons  of  sewage 
within  this  divided  territory  involves  the  construction  of  30 
miles  of  sewers,  varying  in  size  from  2  feet  6  inches  in  diameter 
to  10  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  dry-w^eather  flow  of  sewage,  an  amount 
of  rainfall  equivalent  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  per  day  will  be 
conveyed  in  these  sewers,  making  a  total  of  210  million  gallons 
of  combined  discharge  at  Dalmuir  and  Shieldhall. 

It  has  always  been  recognised  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
construct  sewers  in  urban  districts  of  dimensions  sufficient  to 
carry  off  the  combined  volume  of  rainfall  and  sewage,  and  the 
most  eminent  authorities,  who  in  the  past  advised  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Glasgow,  adopted  the  figure  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
rain  per  day  as  the  maximum  that  should  tax  the  capacity  of 
any  main  sewer.  Sir  John  Haw^vshaw,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette, 
Mr.  Bateman,  and  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  employed  this  figure  in 
the  numerous  important  drainage  undertakings  with  which  their 
names  are  associated.  Regulating  valves  placed  on  the  con- 
nection between  the  street  drains  and  the  main  sew^ers  control 
the  admission  of  this  proportion  of  the  rainfall,  any  excess 
passing  on  to  the  river  as  at  present.  When  unusual  conditions 
necessitate  the  admission  of  a  larger  volume  of  rainfall,  arrange- 
ments are  provided  at  convenient  intervals  for  relief,  either  by 
means  of  the  street  sewers  or  of  specially  constructed  channels. 
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Wherever  the  street  sewers  are  thus  made  available  for  the 
relief  of  excessive  rainfall,  they  are  protected  on  the  river  side 
of  the  low  level  main  sewer  by  balanced  tide-flaps,  which  prevent 
the  admission  of  river  water  during  ordinary  weather. 

The  discharge  action  is  entirely  automatic,  and  has  up  to  the 
present  time  proved  in  every  way  satisfactory.  The  system  was 
subjected  to  an  unusually  severe  test  during  the  great  floods  that 
occurred  on  the  17th  of  March,  1906,  when  the  records  of  the 
University  show  that  upwards  of  an  inch  and  a-half  of  rain  fell 
within  twenty -four  hours,  but  no  complaint  from  any  source  was 
received  of  any  failure  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  inter- 
cepting or  outfall  sewers. 

The  Dalmuir  Works  were  formally  inaugurated  on  31st  May, 
1904,  by  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Ure  Primrose,  Bart. 

The  working  of  the  Western  Sewage  Works  has  in  every  way 
answered  the  expectations  of  the  Sewage  Committee  and  the 
Corporation,  and  has  brought  about  an  unmistakable  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  river. 

The  works  at  Shieldhall,  for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  of 
the  southern  area,  are  expected  to  be  in  full  operation  in  about 
a  year,  and  the  methods  to  be  adopted  there  are  similar  to  those 
described  at  Dalmuir. 


BATHS   AND    WASH-HOUSES, 

The  operations  of  this  department  are  controlled  by  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  18  members,  sub-divided  into  the  following 
sub-committes,  viz. : — Sub-Committee  on  Purchase  and  Finance 
and  Sub-Committee  on  Extension  of  Wash-houses. 

The  initial  steps  towards  the  establishment  of  public  baths 
and  wash-houses  were  taken  in  the  year  1869,  when  the  Town 
Council  approved  of  the  following  motion,  viz. : — "  That  it  be 
an  instruction  from  this  Board  to  the  Sanitary  Committee  that 
they  shall  forthwith  provide,  at  four  of  the  most  suitable  points 
of  the  City,  public  baths  and  wash-houses  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  inhabitants."  Nine  years  afterwards  (1878)  the  first  of 
the  present  establishments  was  opened. 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  dates  upon  which  the  various 
baths  and  wash-houses  were  opened : — 
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For  the  financial  year  ending  31st  May,  1908,  the  total 
ordinary  expenditure,  including  interest  (£9,000),  amounted  to 
£32,226,  and  the  total  revenue  to  £19,976.  The  attendances 
for  the  same  year  were — 

Swimming  ponds,      ...  ...  ...  ...        544,930 

Hot  baths,      239,756 

Wash-houses,  679,093 


Making  a  total  of         1,463,779 


WATER  DEPARTMENT* 

A  standing  committee,  consisting  of  29  members,  govern  the 
operations  of  this  department.  This  committee  is  sub-divided 
into  five  sub-committees,  viz. : — Works  and  Water  Supply, 
Finance,  Claims  of  Compensation  for  Lands  and  Damages,  Works 
Accounts,  and  Appeals. 

A  city  and  district  blessed  with  a  rainfall  so  copious  as  that 
which  descends  on  Glasgow  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Clyde 
Valley  cannot  be  other  than  well  watered.  There  is  certainly 
not  another  city  in  the  kingdom — indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  another  city  in  the  world — where  a  large  population  is  so 
beneficially  situated  as  the  people  of  Glasgow  for  water  supply 
in  respect  of  abundance,  purity,  and  cheapness. 

The  principal  source  of  supply  is  Loch  Katrine,  in  the  Perth- 
shire Highlands,  a  distance  of  34J  miles  from  the  City.  The 
water  from  this  loch  undergoes  no  filtration,  being  merely 
strained  through  fine  wire  gauze  netting,  to  prevent  sticks,  leaves, 
&c.,  from  passing  into  the  pipes.  In  order  that  the  water  might 
be  kept  free  from  pollution,  the  feuing  rights  over  the  whole 
drainage  area,  extending  to  26,295  acres,  were  purchased  by  the 
Corporation,  at  a  cost  of  £17,000.  Owners  of  houses  within  that 
area  are  prohibited  from  erecting  any  houses  or  buildings  on 
any  part  of  those  lands.  The  works  were  begun  in  May,  1856; 
on  the  14th  October,  1859,  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
turned  on  the  water  at  Loch  Katrine;  and  in  March,  1860,  the 
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public  supply  was  inaugurated.  The  whole  cost  of  the  under- 
taking as  completed  at  that  time  was  £920,000. 

The  Gorbals  Gravitation  Water-works,  which  were  constructed 
by  a  private  company  in  1848  to  supply  the  Gorbals  district, 
or  that  part  of  the  City  which  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
were  acquired  by  the  Corporation  in  1855.  The  supply  is  drawn 
from  the  Brock  Burn,  a  tributary  of  the  White  Cart,  about  six 
miles  south  from  Glasgow,  and  is  collected  in  four  artificial 
reservoirs — the  drainage  area  to  the  lowest  reservoir  being  2,560 
acres. 

Hydraulic  Power  Works  have  also  been  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  high-pressure  water  for  power  purpose. 

The  following  Table  shows  Capital  Account,  Revenue  (exclusive 
of  Hydraulic  Power  Works  and  River  Supply  Works),  and 
Domestic  Rate  per  £  from 

1858-9  TO  1907-8. 


Year. 

Capital. 

Revenue. 

Domestic  Rate 
per  £. 

1858-59 

£1,272,940    8    2 

£68,497    9    7 

Is.  2d. 

1868-69 

1,677,749    8    3 

104,349  10    9 

Is.  Od. 

1878-79 

2,057,247  12    2 

140,587  11     6 

8d. 

1888-89 

2,415,116  14    3 

167,914  13  11 

7d. 

1898-99 

3,780,826  10    4 

216,744    2    0 

6d. 

1907-08 

4,113,334    8    3 

263,781     8    8 

5d. 

ART    GALLERIES* 

The  operations  of  this  department  are  administered  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Parks  Committee,  consisting  of  15  members. 

The  official  connection  with  and  patronage  of  art  on  the  part 
of  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  dates  back  into  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1670  the  Town  Council  resolved  to  procure  portraits 
of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  "for  the  townes  use."  Other 
pictures  were  added  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1856  the  Council 
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acquired  the  art  collection  formed  by  Bailie  Archibald  M'Lellan 
with  a  suite  of  saloons  he  had  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  works.  The  sum  paid  w^as  £44,500,  being  £29,500  for 
the  buildings  and  £15,000  for  the  works  of  art.  Many  pictures 
from  the  collection  would,  if  sold  at  the  present  day,  realise  the 
amount  paid  for  the  entire  collection.  The  original  name  of 
"  M'Lellan  Galleries"  was  changed  to  "Corporation  Galleries  of 
Art,"  and  under  that  title  the  institution  continued  in  its  original 
home  for  well  nigh  half  a  century. 

Turning  from  the  historical  record  of  the  City's  art  collection, 
'we  hasten  to  describe  how  its  first  municipal  museum  was 
founded.  In  1870  a  small  collection  was  housed  in  the  old 
mansion-house  of  Kelvingrove,  under  the  name  of  City  Industrial 
Museum.  As  the  collection  increased  the  lack  of  accommodation 
became  more  evident,  and  in  1874  an  extension  was  resolved 
upon.  A  sum  of  £8,000  was  raised,  and  the  new  building  pro- 
ceeded with.  Two  years  later  it  was  opened  with  an  exhibition 
of  local  industries.    . 

In  1893  a  branch  museum  and  winter  garden,  known  as  the 
People's,  Palace,  on  Glasgow  Green,  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of 
£30,000.  This  building  w^as  opened  by  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.  Besides  containing  several  valuable 
collections  of  pictures,  art,  and  industrial  objects,  it  houses  a 
typical  collection  of  natural  history. 

In  1894  the  CorjDoration  extended  the  Queen's  Park — perhaps 
the  finest  public  park  belonging  to  the  City — by  purchasing  the 
grounds  of  Camphill,  together  wdth  the  mansion-house  of  the 
property.  After  some  structural  alterations  the  house  was  fitted 
up  for  museum  purposes,  and  in  this  way  another  district  museum 
was  added  to  the  list. 

The  next  phase  which  falls  to  be  chronicled  in  the  development 
of  Municipal  Art  Galleries  and  Museums  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  viz.,  the  erection  of  an  art  gallery  and  museum 
worthy  of  the  City.  To  form  a  nucleus  for  the  raising  of  an 
adequate  fund,  an  International  Exhibition  was  held  in  the 
summer  of  1888,  and  proved  such  a  complete  success  that  upon 
its  close  the  sum  of  £46,000  stood  to  the  credit  of  the  Exhibition 
•Association.  Notwithstanding  this  handsome  surplus,  the 
Association    undertook   to    double   the   amount   by   public    sub- 
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scription  if  the  Corporation  would  grant  a  site  in  Kelvingrove 
Park  for  the  new  building.  This  was  done,  and  within  the 
prescribed  time — two  months — over  £46,000  was  subscribed.  It 
was  afterwards  found  that  the  superstructure  could  not  possibly 
be  raised  for  less  than  £154,000.  The  Association  thereupon 
approached  the  Corporation,  and  asked  them  either  to  guarantee 
funds  or  deal  with  the  whole  matter  themselves.  The  latter 
course  was  accepted,  with  tlie  result  that  Glasgow  to-day 
possesses  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Art  Galleries  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  building  as  finished  is  a  highly  original 
and  ornate  structure,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  French 
Renaissance  architecture.  The  total  cost  of  the  building 
amounted  to  £250,000.  The  opening  ceremony  was  performed 
by  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Fife  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Fife 
as  part  of  the  inaugural  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  the  Glasgow  International  Exhibition  of  1901. 


PARKS* 

The  operations  of  this  department  are  controlled  by  a  standing 
committee,  consisting  of  29  members,  sub-divided  into  the 
following  sub-committees,  viz. : — Finance ;  Botanic  Gardens ;  Art 
Galleries  and  Museums;  Music  in  Parks,  Gardens,  and  Squares; 
Recreations  in  Parks,  &c. ;  and  Parks,  Open  Spaces,  &c. 

The  student  of  municipal  history  a  century  hence  will  find 
the  public  parks  of  the  City  landmarks  of  a  permanent  character, 
indicative  of  a  notable  phase  in  the  energy  which  has 
characterised  the  civic  management  of  affairs  in  the  rapid 
development  of  Glasgow  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Over  fifty  years  ago  the  only  public  park  was  the  Green, 
which  for  two  hundred  years  has  played  no  mean  part  in  the 
history  of  the  City  as  a  rendezvous  and  place  of  resort  for  its 
inhabitants.  The  rapid  development  of  the  City  and  the 
invading  march  of  the  builder — in  whose  operations  there  is  no 
sentiment  or  regard  for  natural  beauty — caused  the  authorities 
to  view  with  dismay  and  alarm  the  disappearance  of  open  spaces 
and  green  fields.     In  1852,  therefore,  the  civic  conscience  was 
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awakened  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  some  of  tlie  natural 
beauties  which  surrounded  the  City,  and  the  purchase  of  the 
lands  of  Kelvingrove  was  decided  upon. 

As  part  of  the  Kelvingrove  immortalised  in  song,  the  grounds 
possessed  much  natural  sylvan  beauty,  and  although  much 
of  that  charm  has  disappeared  by  the  change  of  environ- 
ment since  their  acquisition,  yet  Kelvingrove  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  popular  parks  within  the 
bounds  of  the  City.  In  this  park  two  very  successful  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  have  been  held — the  first  in  1888  and  the 
second  in  1901. 

The  acquisition  of  Kelvingrove  for  the  Western  District 
proving  such  a  boom,  attention  was  next  directed  towards  pro- 
viding a  park  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  In  1857,  there- 
fore, the  grounds  of  Queen's  Park  (143  acres)  were  purchased. 
In  1894  a  further  and  important  addition  to  the  park  was  made 
by  the  purchase  of  the  lands  of  Camphill.  The  56  acres 
embraced  in  the  purchase  was  the  natural  completion  of  a  park 
worthy  of  the  City.  When  the  atmospheric  conditions  are 
favourable,  the  view  from  the  flagstaff  mound  demonstrates 
clearly  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  Glasgow's  industries,  as  well 
as  commanding  a  view  of  the  beautiful  country  which  the  spread 
of  the  City  is  gradually  destroying. 

The  North-Eastern  District  of  the  City  was  the  next  to  receive 
consideration,  and  Alexandra  Park  (104  acres)  was  acquired. 
Though  not  so  favourably  situated  from  a  landscape  point  of 
view,  the  park  nevertheless  proves  a  splendid  outlet  for  the 
exuberant  energy  of  the  younger  generation  of  the  community 
in  the  playing  of  football  and  cricket,  also  in  the  milder  form 
of  model  yacht  sailing  on  the  pond  provided  for  that  purpose. 

In  1880  a  well-known  and  worthy  citizen,  the  late  Mr.  James 
Dick,  of  gutta  percha  fame,  presented  Cathkin  Braes  Park  (49 
acres),  "  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  as  a  place  of  resort  for  the 
community  and  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  and  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  natural  features  and  configuration  of  the 
ground  should  be  maintained  and  preserved." 

Though  six  miles  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  this  park 
commands  a  view  of  the  Clyde  Valley  which  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  City. 
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In  1887  the  Corporation  acquired  the  Botanic  Gardens  from 
the  Glasgow  Royal  Botanic  Institution.  As  a  private  concern 
the  gardens  latterly  experienced  difficulties  and  burdens  so  great 
that  every  credit  is  due  to  the  Corporation  for  stepping  in  and 
saving  the  situation,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  such  a 
useful  institution  from  being  extinguished.  The  gardens  are 
exceedingly  popular  as  a  pleasure  resort,  and  the  City  may  well 
be  proud  of  an  institution  whose  educative  value  cannot  easily 
be  appraised. 

In  1891  Maxwell  Park  (21  acres)  was  presented  by  Sir  John 
Stirling-Maxwell,  Bart.,  of  Pollok,  to  the  Burgh  of  Pollokshields, 
but  after  the  passing  of  the  Annexation  Act,  in  1891,  this  park 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City.  The  park  contains  a 
model  yacht  pond,  bandstand,  playgrounds,  &c.,  and  admirably 
suits  the  residential  district  in  which  it  is  situated. 

To  serve  the  needs  of  the  North-East  District  of  the  City, 
Springburn  Park  (67  acres)  was  acquired  in  1892.  The  ground 
has  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  sea  level,  and,  though  some- 
what windswept,  commands  an  extensive  view,  and  at  the  same 
time  affords  an  excellent  health  resort  for  the  toilers  of  that 
busy  industrial  district.  Through  the  generosity  of  Messrs. 
Reid,  of  the  Hydepark  Locomotive  Works,  a  lordly  gift  of 
£10,000  was  given  towards  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  a 
winter  garden.  This  garden  was  opened  in  1900,  and  is  the 
means  of  delighting  thousands  by  the  floral  displays  therein 
throughout  the  year. 

Ruchill  Park  (53  acres)  and  Maryhill  Park  (5J  acres)  were 
acquired  in  1892,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  in  the  North  Districts  of  the  City.  The 
former  is  well  laid  out,  and  possesses  bowling  greens  and  a  band- 
stand; while  the  latter  serves  as  a  quiet  retreat  for  old  and 
young. 

Bellahouston  Park  (185  acres),  on  the  south-west  boundary 
of  the  City,  was  acquired  in  1895.  To  preserve  the  natural 
amenities  of  the  surroundings,  further  additions  Avere  made  in 
1901  and  1903,  the  total  area  being  now  185  acres.  Com- 
manding a  good  position,  and  possessing  a  bandstand  and  a  golf 
course,  the  park  affords  splendid  facilities  for  the  pleasure  and 
recreation  of  the  citizens. 
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Tollcross  Park  (83 J  acres),  in  the  Eastern  District,  and 
Richmond  Park  (44  acres),  in  the  South-Eastern  District,  were 
acquired  in  1897,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  citizens.  Since  then 
other  parks  and  minor  open  spaces  have  either  been  purchased 
or  presented  to  the  City,  until  now  no  city  in  the  kingdom  is 
better  equipped  with  "  breathing  lungs "  for  its  citizens  than 
Glasgow. 

In  addition  to  the  parks  throughout  the  City,  Glasgow 
possesses  an  estate  at  Thornliebank,  known  as  Rouken  Glen 
Park,  and  also  Ardgoil  Estate,  Loch  Goil,  both  gifted  to  the 
City  by  Mr.  A.  Cameron  Corbett,  M.P.,  in  1905.  Although 
some  four  miles  from  the  City,  accessibility  to  Rouken  Glen  is 
easily  obtained  by  means  of  the  splendid  tramway  service,  which 
brings  it  and  all  the  other  parks  of  the  City  within  easy  reach 
of  the  citizens.  Ardgoil  Estate,  however,  is  on  a  different 
footing,  and  necessitates  a  steamer  journey  of  over  thirty  miles. 


LIBRARIES    OF    GLASGOW. 

The  Corporation  libraries  are  administered  by  a  committee, 
consisting  of  19  members,  sub-divided  into  the  following  sub- 
committees, viz. : — ^Sub-Committee  on  Finance,  Sub-Committee 
on  Literature,  and  Sub-Committee  on  Sites  and  Buildings,  and 
consist  of  (1)  the  Mitchell  Library;  and  (2)  a  series  of  District 
Libraries. 

The  Mitchell  Library  is  founded  on  a  bequest  by  the  late 
Mr.  Stephen  Mitchell,  who  died  in  1874.  He  bequeathed  to  the 
Lord  Provost  and  Corporation  the  sum  of  £66,998  10s.  6d.,  which 
he  desired  should  be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  a  large  public  library  in 
Glasgow,  with  all  the  modern  accessories  connected  therewith. 
By  the  founder's  instructions  the  fund  should  accumulate  to  at 
least  £70,000  before  a  commencement  was  made.  In  1877  the 
library  was  opened  to  the  public  in  two  flats  of  a  large  ware- 
house building  in  East  Ingram  Street  as  a  reference  library.  It 
contained  at  that  time  about  15,000  volumes.  The  library  from 
the   commencement    attracted   large    numbers   of   readers,    and 
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increased  rapidly  in  extent  In  1889  it  had  largely  outgrown 
the  accommodation  contained  in  the  original  premises,  and  the 
Corporation  sanctioned  the  purchase  of  the  building  in  Miller 
Street,  formerly  used  as  the  offices  of  the  Water  Commissioners. 
This  building  was  reconstructed  for  the  purposes  of  the  library, 
and  the  library  was  reopened  in  October,  1891,  by  the  late 
Marquis  of  Bute. 

In  the  Miller  Street  premises  the  growth  of  the  library  con- 
tinued, and  the  building  became  quite  insufficient,  both  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  library  and  the  large  numbers  of  readers 
who  frequented  it.  It  was  decided  by  the  Corporation  to  erect 
a  new  building  for  the  library  on  the  ground  between  St. 
Andrew's  Halls  and  North  Street.  This  building  is  now  (June, 
1909)  far  advanced  towards  completion. 

The  Mitchell  Library  now  contains  about  180,000  volumes. 
It  has  been  endeavoured  to  secure  proportionate  and  adequate 
representation  of  all  classes  of  literature,  except  prose  fiction, 
Avhich  is  not  largely  represented.  Special  collections  have  been 
formed  of  the  editions  of  the  works  of  Robert  Burns,  and  of 
books  relating  to  him,  and  Scottish  poetry  generally  has  been 
collected.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  books  relating  to  the 
City  of  Glasgow  in  all  its  aspects  and  interests.  Books  printed 
in  Glasgow,  although  not  directly  relating  to  the  City,  have  also 
been  collected  in  large  numbers,  and  most  of  the  early  Glasgow 
printers  are  represented  by  numerous  copies  of  their  works. 
Scottish  history  and  topography  also  have  been  collected.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  make  all  departments  of 
Scottish  literature  as  full  and  representative  as  possible.  The 
library  has  been  organised  for  reference  and  consultation  only, 
and  the  books  do  not  circulate.  The  use  of  it  by  the  public 
from  the  commencement  has  been  constant  and  very  large.  For 
long  periods  the  number  of  readers  was  such  as  to  press  severely 
on  the  accommodation  provided.  Each  year  from  400,000  to 
500,000  volumes  are  issued  to  readers,  and  the  number  of  visitors 
averages  about  2,000  per  day.  The  magazine  room  contains 
the  current  numbers  of  more  than  500  selected  periodicals  of 
all  kinds.  Including  the  reading  of  the  periodicals,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  use  of  the  library  is  not  less  than 
one  million  per  annum. 
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The  District  Libraries,  established  under  the  Glasgow  Corpora- 
tion (Tramways,  Libraries,  &c.)  Act,  1899,  are  fourteen  in 
number,  and  have  been  carefully  placed  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  residents  in  all  parts  of  the  City.  Each  of  the  libraries 
contains  a  Lending  Department,  with  from  8,000  to  15,000 
volumes  each,  from  which  books  may  be  drawn  for  home  reading ; 
a  large  general  reading-room  liberally  supplied  with  magazines, 
newspapers,  &c.,  and  a  collection  of  several  hundred  volumes  of 
books  for  reference  in  the  room;  as  also  ladies'  reading-room; 
and  reading-room  for  boys  and  girls.  The  number  of  tickets  in 
force  for  borrowers  from  the  Lending  Departments  is  over  62,000. 
The  total  attendance  at  the  libraries  averages  about  25,000  per 
day,  and  the  issue  of  books  from  the  District  Lending  Libraries 
occasionally  exceeds  6,000  volumes  in  one  day. 


CITY    IMPROVEMENTS    DEPARTMENT* 

Popularl}'-  known  as  the  "  City  Improvement  Trust,"  this 
department  of  the  Corporation  was  constituted  under  the  Glasgow 
Improvements  Act,  1866.  The  committee  which  looks  after  the 
interests  of  this  department  consists  of  18  members,  and  is 
sub-divided  into  the  following  sub-committees : — Sub-Committee 
on  Properties,  Sub-Committee  on  Lodging-houses,  and  Sub- 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  condition  of  matters  which  gave  rise  to,  and  the  objects 
contemplated  by,  the  constitution  of  the  Trust  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  of  the  preamble  of  the  Act,  which 
states — 

"  Whereas  various  portions  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  are  so  built, 
and  the  buildings  thereon  are  so  densely  inhabited,  as  to  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  many  of  the  thoroughfares  are  narrow,  cir- 
cuitous, and  inconvenient,  and  it  would  be  of  public  and  local 
advantage  if  certain  houses  and  buildings  were  taken  down,  and 
those  portions  of  the  said  City  reconstituted,  and  new  streets 
were  constructed  in  and  through  various  parts  of  the  said  City, 
and  several  of  the  existing  streets  altered  and  widened  and 
diverted,  and  that  in  connection  with  the  reconstitution  of  those 
portions  of  the  City  provision  was  made  for  dwellings  for  the 
labouring  classes  who  may  be  displaced  in  consequence  thereof, 
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Great  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Trust,  especially  in 
the  region  of  Glasgow  Cross  and  the  historic  Saltmarket,  and 
very  little  now  remains  of  Old  Glasgow  as  it  existed  prior  to 
1866.  Indeed,  so  great  have  been  the  changes  effected  by  the 
operations  of  the  Trustees  in  this  locality,  that  if  the  shade  of 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  were  to  revisit  it  he  would  fail  to  find  any 
of  the  ancient  landmarks,  save  perhaps  the  steeples  of  the 
Tolbooth  and  the  Tron  Church  and  the  statue  of  King  William. 

Although,  however,  the  operations  already  carried  out  have 
been,  and  will  be,  productive  of  great  sanitary  and  hygienic 
advantages  to  the  whole  community,  there  are  still  a  few  "  dark 
spots  "  within  certain  districts  of  the  City  requiring  to  be  cleared 
and  reconstituted.  This  work — however  it  may  be  carried  out — 
and  the  provision  of  healthy  houses,  where  citizens  whose  wages 
are  not  beyond  the  subsistence  line  may  be  able  to  live  under 
proper  hygienic  conditions  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  their 
daily  work,  remain  as  a  heritage,  which  the  City  fathers  are 
pledged  to  enter  upon  and  carry  on  in  the  future,  as  the  same 
or  like  problems  have  been  dealt  with  by  their  predecessors  in 
the  past. 

The  total  population  provided  for  by  the  Trustees  in  Improve- 
ment property,  model  lodging-houses,  and  family  home  may  be 
taken  at  practically  12,000. 

The  current  City  Improvement  Assessment  is  y^gd.  per  £, 
payable  one-half  by  owner  and  one-half  by  occupier. 


OFFICE    OF    PUBLIC    WORKS. 


Master  of  Works  Department. 

The  operations  of  this  department  are  controlled  by  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  27  members,  sub-divided  into  the  following 
sub-committees,  viz. : — Sub-Committee  on  Contracts,  Pay-bills, 
Accounts,  and  Claims;  Sub-Committee  on  Public  Conveniences; 
Sub-Committee  on  Streets  and  Footpaths  Repair  and  Improve- 
ment, &c. ;  and  Representatives  on  Joint-Bridges  Committee. 

The  Master  of  Works  has  charge  of  the  public  roads,  bridges, 
sewers,    and   public    conveniences,    and   is   responsible    for   the 
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carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Police  Acts  for  securing 
the  safety,  health,  and  comfort  of  the  citizens  in  connection  with 
the  construction,  alteration,  and  repair  of  buildings,  private 
streets,  pavements,  courts,  ashpits,  and  other  works,  the 
maintenance  of  which  devolves  upon  proprietors.  Along  with 
other  officers,  he  requires  to  inspect  all  factories,  workshops, 
theatres,  and  music  halls,  and  also  the  buildings  requiring  to  be 
licensed  under  the  Petroleum  Acts. 

City  Engineer's  Department. 

The  work  carried  on  in  the  office  of  the  City  Engineer  is  of 
a  complex  and  important  character,  and  includes  not  merely  the 
design  and  construction  of  such  works  as  fall  within  the  ordinary 
practice  of  a  civil  engineer,  but  a  large  amount  of  architectural 
work  as  well.  Apart  from  this,  the  City  Engineer  is  required 
from  time  to  time  to  advise  with  the  numerous  committees  of 
the  Town  Council  regarding  the  various  matters  that  engage 
their  attention.  These  embrace  a  range  of  subjects  too  wide 
to  enumerate,  extending,  as  they  do,  from  the  intricate  public 
interests  that  influence  the  policy  of  the  Corporation  in  their 
Parliamentary  business  to  the  adjustment  of  the  details  of  a 
royal  pageant.  Intermediately  the  duty  devolves  on  him  of 
valuing  the  heritable  estates  of  the  Corporation,  and  deciding, 
under  the  provisions  of  a  special  statute,  the  terms  on  which 
property  may  be  transferred  from  one  department  of  the  public 
service  to  another. 

The  engineering  work  in  itself  is  extensive  and  important, 
comprising  the  preparation  of  Parliamentary  plans  and  sections 
for  deposit,  and  the  compilation  of  large  wall  maps  for  use  in 
the  Committee  Rooms  of  Parliament,  whether  the  action  of  the 
Corporation  be  the  promotion  or  the  opposition  of  private  Bills. 
There  is  also  the  duty  of  aiding  in  the  preparation  of  cases  for 
submission  to  Parliament,  and  the  attendance  to  give  evidence 
before  the  respective  Committees  of  the  Lords  and  Commons. 

The  revision  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  City  likewise  falls 
under  his  charge,  as  does  also  the  professional  work  necessary 
to  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  development  and  realisation 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  several  departments  of  the 
Corporation,  and  the  construction  of  the  streets,  sewers,  and 
other  works  required  for  these  purposes. 
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THE    GAS    DEPARTMENT* 

The  operations  of  this  department  are  controlled  by  a  standing 
committee,  consisting  of  28  members,  sub-divided  into  five  sub- 
committees, viz. : — Finance,  Works,  Accounts,  Hire  and  Sale  of 
Gas  Stoves,  &c. 

It  was  in  1818  that  Glasgow  was  first  lit  with  gas,  the  supply 
being  furnished  by  the  Glasgow  Gas  Light  Company.  Meters 
were  first  introduced  in  1827,  and  in  that  year  the  total  quantity 
of  gas  registered  amounted  to  80,000,000  cubic  feet. 

In  1843  a  company  started  in  opposition,  viz..  The  City  and 
Suburban  Gas  Company,  and  the  total  output  of  gas  in  that 
year  was  217,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Both  companies  competed  within  the  same  area  until  1869, 
when  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  works  of  both  companies  were 
acquired  by  the  Corporation. 

The  following  figures  show  the  development  in  gas  manufacture 
from  1860  to  date: — 


Year. 

Gas  made, 
in  cubic  feet. 

Price  per  1,000 
cubic  feet. 

Total  Revenue, 

including  Gas,  Coke, 

Residuals,  &c. 

1860 
1870 

1880 
1890 
1900 
1908 

769,241,000 
1,295,863,000 
1,859,582,000 
3,058,277,000 
5,969,111,000 
7,033,893,000 

5s.     Od. 
4s.     7d. 
3s.   lOd. 

2s.     6d. 
2s.     2d. 
2s.     Id. 

£153,585 
235,701 
341,274 
417,589 
770,002 

1,006,153 

The  Corporation  possess  seven  gas-producing  works,  and 
supply  an  area  of  98  square  miles. 

The  public  lamps  in  Glasgow  at  31st  May,  1908,  numbered 
28,329,  and  the  stoves  on  hire  43,566,  while  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas,  in  candles,  worked  out  at  18*48. 

The  Capital  Account  at  31st  May,  1908,  amounted  to 
£2,441,950. 
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ELECTRICITY    DEPARTMENT, 

A  standing  committee,  consisting  of  28  members,  look  after 
the  interests  of  this  department.  This  committee  is  divided  into 
two  sub-conmiittees,  viz. : — Works,  and  Finance. 

Prior  to  1890,  the  utilisation  of  electricity  in  Glasgow  as  an 
illuminative  agent  was  not  much  in  evidence.  By  the  Glasgow^ 
Corporation  Electric  Lighting  Order,  1890,  the  first  steps  towards 
the  general  electric  lighting  of  the  City  was  taken.  Previous 
to  this,  however,  several  private  firms  had  laid  down  plant  for 
generating  electricity,  and  from  one  of  these  the  General  Post 
Office  in  George  Square  was  supplied  with  current  for  lighting 
purposes.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  was  the  first  post  office 
in  the  kingdom  to  be  lighted  by  electricity.  On  the  attention 
of  the  Post  Office  Authorities  being  directed  to  the  improved 
health  of  the  officials  in  the  Glasgow  office  as  the  result  of  the 
new  system  of  lighting,  electric  lighting  plant  was  thereafter 
introduced  into  London  and  other  post  offices. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  remarkable  development  in  this 
branch  of  municipal  enterprise : — 


Year 

ending 

31st  May. 


1893 
1897 
1901 
1905 
1908 


Quantity 
Generated. 


B.T.  Units. 
408,529 

1,729,483 

8,254,146 

21,584,088 

40,153,676 


Total  Sold. 

Number 

of 

Consumers. 

Number 
of  Public 
Lamps. 

B.T.  Units. 

287,712 

108 

71 

1,497,842 

1,090 

112 

6,813,991 

4,031 

348 

18,248,468 

11,643 

825 

32,794,807 

16,926 

837 

1 

Total  Maximum 
Supply  Demanded. 


8  c.  p. 
Kilowatts.      I^amps. 

790=      24.687 

3,366=     105,188 

11,787-=    368,342 

31,399-     981,230 

47,007  =  1,566,907 


The    Capital    Account     at    31st    May,     1908,     amounted     to 
£1,685,084. 


TRAMWAYS    DEPARTMENT. 

The  operations  of  the  Tramways  Department  are  controlled 
by  a  standing  committee,  consisting  of  27  members,  sub-divided 
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into  tliree  sub-committees,  viz. : — -Finance,  Works  and  Stores, 
and  Extensions. 

The  tramways  of  Glasgow,  which  were  first  opened  in  a  small 
way  in  1872,  were  leased  from  that  year  until  1894  to  the 
Glasgow  Tramway  and  Omnibus  Company.  The  Corporation 
took  over  the  tramways  as  a  municipal  undertaking  upon  1st 
July,  1894.  The  length  of  single  track  leased  to  the  company 
extended  to  G3  miles,  while  the  total  length  now  being  operated 
measures  170  miles  2  furlongs  100' yards.  In  addition,  8  miles 
5'  furlongs  136  yards  are  leased  from  the  Corporation  of  Go  van 
and  operated  as  part  of  the  Glasgow  system. 

The  following  Tables  show  the  progress  of  the  undertaking : — 


Period  to 
31st  May. 

Lengtli 

of 

Track 

(Single). 

Car  Mileage. 

Passengers 
Carried. 

J^eceipts. 

Average 

Receipts 

per  car 

mile. 

1894  o 

64 

5,192,031 

57,014,647 

£222,122 

10-26 

1895  6 

65 

6,93-2,650 

86,462,594 

328,827 

11-38 

1896-7 

73 

8,127,111 

98,966,658 

365,761 

10-80 

1897-8 

73 

8,483,012 

106,344,437 

389,217 

11-01 

1898-9 

8U 

9,071,640 

118,775,668 

433,128 

11-46 

1899-1900 

83i 

9,657,429 

127,628,484 

464,787 

11-55 

1900-1 

88 

9,847,545 

132,557,724 

484,873 

11-82 

1901-2 

1031 

12,615,021 

163,678,190 

612,826 

11-66 

1902-3 

130 

14.008,750 

177,179,549 

653,200 

11-19 

1903-4 

140 

16,291,082 

188,962,610 

717,893 

10-58 

1904-5 

147^ 

17,943,595 

195,767,519 

756,480 

10-12 

1905-6 

160^ 

18,886,910 

108,059,833 

813,769 

10  34 

1906-7 

176^ 

20,:550,367 

224,063,098 

887,381 

10-47 

1907-S 

mi 

20,766,722 

226,948.290 

907,494 

10  49 
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Scale  of  Fares  and  Average  Travelling  Distance  (miles). 


id. 

Id. 

lid. 

IM. 

21  d 

3d. 

3id. 

Id. 

4  id. 

5d. 

5  id. 

(id. 

Gid. 

7d. 

Average 

Fare 
cliarged 
per  mile. 

■57 

2 -.30 

3-41 

4-60 

.5-73 

G-87 

8-()l 

9-15 

10-19 

1118 

1207 

13-03 

13-81 

14-74 

•45d. 

The    Capital    Expenditure    as    at    31st   May,    1908,    with   the 
amounts  written  off  for  depreciation,  was  as  under  : — 


Capital 
Expenditure 

as  at 
31st  May,  1908. 

Amounts  set  aside 

to  meet  Renewals 

and  Depreciation 

as  at 

31st  May,  1908. 

Net  Amount 

as  at 
31st  May,  1908. 

£                  S.      D. 

£                S.      D. 

£                S.      D. 

Permanent  Waj% 

994,570    6    1 

385,374    7    8 

609,195  18    5 

Electrical   Equipment 
of  Line,  - 

656,448  18    7 

235,835    8    2 

420,613  10    5 

Ground, 

136.222    7    4 

136,222    7    4 

Buildings     and     Fix- 
tures,    - 

445,891    2    7 

179,908    8    6 

265,982  14    1 

Power     Station     and 
Sub-Stations  Pla«t, 

390,668    1    9 

184,184    3    3 

206,483  18    6 

(.'ars,  -         -         -         - 

263,628  15    1 

113.293    6    1 

150,335    9    0 

Electrical   Equipment 
of  Cars,  - 

189,352    9    5 

90,586  15  11 

98,765  13    6 

Other  Rolling  Stock, 

11,830    1    9 

4  797    5    2 

7,032  16    7 

Workshop  Tools  and 
Sundry  Plant, 

28,644    4  11 

14,321  12    5 

14,322  12    6 

Miscellaneous   Equip- 
ment, 

19.016    4  11 

10,897    0    1 

8,119    4  10 

Office  Furniture, 

5,246    3  11 

3,806  13    3 

1,439  10    8 

Lease    of   Govan   and 
Ibrox  Tramways;,    - 

4,057    2    4 

1,046    7    8 

3,010  14    S 

3,145,575  18    8 

1,224,051    8    2 

1,921,524  10    6 
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MARKETS,  SLAUGHTER-HOUSES,  AND 
FOREIGN    ANIMALS    WHARVES. 

The  affairs  of  the  Markets  Department  are  controlled  by  a 
committee,  consisting  of  18  members,  and  sub-divided  into  the 
following  three  sub-committees  : — Sub-Committee  on  Accounts ; 
Sub-Committee  on  Cattle  Market,  Dead  Meat  Market,  Fish 
Market,  and  the  Slaughter-houses;  Sub-Committee  on  Fruit, 
Vegetables,  &c..  Market,  Cheese  Market,  Clothes  Market,  and 
the  Bird  and  Dog  Market. 

The  Bazaar  is  the  modern  representative  of  the  ancient 
vegetable  market  of  Glasgow,  and  originally  embraced  an  area 
of  2,377  square  yards.  Subsequent  additions  have  largely 
increased  the  accommodation. 

The  Cheese  Market,  devoted  to  the  wholesale  cheese  trade,  is 
a  portion  of  the  Bazaar,  entirely  distinct  and  divided  off  from 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  stances.  This  market  was  formerly 
held  on  certain  days  under  magisterial  supervision,  and  dues 
were  charged  according  to  the  quantity  offered  for  sale.  The 
cheese  sold  is  entirely  of  home  manufacture,  principally  the  kinds 
known  as  Cheddar,  and  Dunlop  from  Ayrshire. 

The  Bird  and  Dog  Market  is  rented  to  a  tacksman.  The 
market  is  divided  into  wholesale  and  retail  departments.  For 
each  animal  exposed  in  the  market  a  charge  of  ^d.  is  made, 
and  buyers  other  than  stanceholders  pay  Id.  for  admission  to 
the  wholesale  market.  In  the  retail  section  stances  are  let  at 
3s.  per  week,  and  casual  holders  are  charged  Id.  for  each 
animal  taken  in,  and  -Jd.  for  each  cage  occupied.  Cages  are 
also  supplied  in  the  market  for  ^d.  per  day. 

The  Old  Clothes  Market,  in  Greendyke  Street,  is  an  institute 
which  exists  for  trafficking  in  old  clothes,  and  affords  a  very 
curious  example  of  magisterial  supervision.  The  market  is 
really  an  outcome  of  purely  humanitarian  care  for  the  very 
humblest  stratum  of  the  population.  Prior  to  1900  the  market 
was  rented  to  a  tacksman,  but  in  May  of  that  year  the  Corpora- 
tion took  advantage  of  the  expiry  of  his  lease  to  assume  control 
and  place  the  market  under  the  charge  of  a  superintendent. 
The  stances  in  the  market  are  let  at  5s.  per  day,  and  Is.  per 
day  for  the   use  of  a  lockfast   store.      Shopkeepers   and   retail 
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dealers  who  have  no  stance  in  the  wholesale  section  are  required 
when  purchasing  to  pay  Cd.  per  day,  and  every  person  who 
enters  the  market  with  goods  for  disposal  is  charged  Id. 

The  Cattle  Market  and  Horse  Bazaar  is  situated  in  the  East 
End  of  the  City.  It  provides  accommodation  for  1,900  cattle 
and  15,000  sheep  in  pens.  At  the  same  time,  1,000  cattle  can 
be  kept  loose  in  sheds  and  160  milk  cows  fed  in  byres  Avithin 
the  market,  in  addition  to  stabling  accommodation  for  97 
horses. 

Under  Act  of  Parliament,  the  tolls  leviable  are — For  oxen, 
cows,  bulls,  and  heifers,  per  head  9d. ;  for  sheep  and  lambs,  per 
head  Id. ;  for  calves,  2d. ;  and  for  swine  and  goats,  3d.  In  the 
Horse  Bazaar  the  rates  are — For  animals  over  13  hands  high, 
6d. ;  and  under  13  hands,  3d. 

There  are  at  present  three  public  slaughter-houses  in  the 
City,  viz. : — Moore  Street,  in  the  Eastern ;  Scott  Street,  in  the 
Northern;  and  Victoria  Street,  in  the  Southern  Districts.  The 
dues  payable  on  animals  killed  in  the  public  abattoirs  are — For 
oxen,  9d.  per  head;  for  calves,  sheep,  and  goats,  Ijd.  each;  for 
lambs,  |d.;  and  for  pigs,  Is. 

The  Dead  Market,  in  Moore  Street,  and .  the  Fish  Market, 
East  Clyde  Street,  are  also  important  departments  under  the 
control  of  the  Corporation.  In  both  cases  the  revenue  is  derived 
from  the  renting  of  stances.  In  addition,  the  Meat  Market 
levies  dues  on  carcases  at  the  following  rates: — Oxen,  6d;  fat 
calves,  3d.;  slink  calves.  Id.;  sheep  and  lambs,  Id.;  and  pigs, 
2d. ;  and  a  toll  for  weighing  meat  at  the  rate  of  Jd.  per  cwt. ; 
while  at  the  Fish  Market  casual  dealers  are  charged  id.  per 
box  or  barrel  of  fish  brought  into  or  purchased  within  the 
market. 


THE    FIRE    BRIGADE. 

The  Fire  Brigade  Department  of  the  City  is  controlled  by  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  Watching  and  Lighting,  and 
consists  of  15  members. 

The  cause  which  led  up  to  the  formation  of  an  organisation 
to   deal   with   the   extinction    of   fires   was   the   disastrous   con- 
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flagration  of  July,  1652,  which  destroyed  nearly  one-third  of  the 
City,  rendered  over  1,000  families  homelesSj  and  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  £100,000.  This  loss  was  too  great  for  the  town  to  bear, 
and  the  citizens  were  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  other 
towns  for  relief. 

The  earlier  efforts  in  the  direction  of  fire  extinction,  when 
contrasted  with  the  elaborate,  extensive,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
expensive  organisations  of  to-day,  appear  to  be  crude,  slow,  and 
ineffective. 

In  1870  Glasgow  purchased  its  first  steam  fire  engine,  and 
in  the  following  year  two  manual  engines  were  ordered.  In 
1872  it  was  decided  to  make  further  additions  of  modern  fire- 
extinguishing  plant,  and  other  two  powerful  fire  engines  were 
purchased.  In  1873  it  was  agreed  to  purchase  horses  for  the 
Fire  Department.  At  the  present  time  the  department  owns  a 
number  of  the  latest  engines  for  fire-extinguishing  purposes. 

In  1878  electric  street  fire  alarms  were  fitted  up,  and  these 
were  the  first  to  be  used  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  same  year 
the  staff  was  converted  into  a  permanent  one,  and  soon  after 
consisted  of  70  men  and  50  police  auxiliaries.  The  services  of 
constables  as  firemen  were  dispensed  with  in  1891. 

The  chief  station  of  the  department  is  situated  in  Ingram 
Street,  and  was  opened  in  1900,  at  a  cost  of  about  £70,000. 
In  addition  to  headquarters,  there  are  other  nine  fire  stations 
in  different  parts  of  the  City. 

The  staff,  which  is  principally  composed  of  tradesmen,  keep 
all  stations  in  repair  and  construct  all  running  plant  (except 
steam  and  motor  fire  engines).  The  electric  street  fire  alarms, 
and  the  fittings  for  the  quick-hitching  harness,  are  made  and 
fixed  up  by  the  staff.  Helmets,  belts,  and  boots  are  likewise 
made  within  the  Brigade  workshops. 


LIGHTING    DEPARTMENT. 

The    operations   of   this    department   are    controlled    by    the 
Committee  on  Watching  and  Lighting,  consisting  of  27  member!>. 
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The  lighting  of  the  streets  of  the  City  is  regulated  under  the 
Glasgow  Police  Act,  1866. 

The  first  attempt  at  street  lighting  took  place  in  1780,  when 
nine  lamps  were  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  Trongate. 
Further  progress  was  made  in  the  year  1817.  A  company  was 
formed  in  the  City,  Avith  a  capital  of  £40,000,  for  the  production 
of  gas.  Shortly  thereafter  the  first  street  gas  lamp  was  lit.  In 
the  year  1859  the  cost  of  gas  for  the  public  lighting  of  the  City 
amounted  to  £6,437. 

The  Corporation,  in  1869,  acquired  the  works  of  the  gas 
companies,  and  during  the  first  year  the  Police  Commissioners, 
who  had  charge  of  the  lighting  of  the  streets,  paid  to  the  Gas 
Commissioners  the  sum  of  £17,500,  of  which  £8,500  was  for  the 
lighting  of  common  stairs. 

In  the  year  1877  the  number  of  street  lamps  in  the  City  was 
5,155,  each  with  single  jets  burning  1  cubic  foot  per  hour;  but 
in  1878  these  were  changed  to  2  cubic  feet,  the  total  number  of 
lamps  in  that  year  being  7,196. 

In  1895  the  number  of  lamps  in  public  streets  was  13,672. 
With  the  advent  of  incandescent  gas  lighting,  the  Corporation 
approved  of  a  scheme  for  improving  the  lighting  of  the  public 
streets  of  the  City  by  changing  all  flat-flame  burners  in  favour  of 
incandescent  burners,  the  number  being  16,767.  A  number  of 
the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  City,  however,  are  lit  by 
electric  light,  the  total  number  of  lamps  at  present  in  use  being 
827,  of  which  50  are  7J  ampere,  12  Oriflame,  and  the  remainder 
10  ampere  lamps. 

In  1866  the  Corporation  obtained  power  to  take  over  the  whole 
lighting  of  common  stairs,  and  when  the  Act  came  into  force 
the  number  of  lights  in  use  was  9,258.  One  year  after  the  Act 
had  been  in  operation  the  number  of  lights  was  15,335,  while  the 
number  of  lights  at  present  in  use  is  62,876.  There  are  also 
2,533  incandescent  stair  burners,  and  1,940  electric  stair  lights. 
The  incandescent  and  electric  lighting  of  stairs,  however,  is 
carried  out  under  a  special  contract  with  proprietors. 

For  the  year  1907-8  the  amount  paid  to  the  Gas  Department 
for  gas  used  in  lighting  common  stairs  was  £22,425,  and  the 
wages  to  stair  lighters  £26,079,  making  a  total  of  £48,594. 
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The  consumpt  of  gas  for  the  last  financial  year  was — - 

Cubic  Feet. 
Public  Lamps, ...     224,498,405 


Private  Lamps  and  Courts, 
Private  Lamps,     ... 
Barricade  Lamps, 


Stair  Lights, 


38,702,240 

4,000,000 

80,000 

190,393,716 

457,674,361 


CHEMICAL    DEPARTMENT^ 

The  affairs  of  this  department  are  controlled  by  a  special 
committee,  consisting  of  18  members. 

This  department  maintains  a  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory 
suitable  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  analytical  work  in 
connection  with  "  municipal  chemistry." 

In  the  laboratories  of  this  department  the  food  supply  of 
Glasgow's  teeming  population  is  chemically  supervised  and  the 
sophistications  of  food  stuffs  discovered,  which,  when  found,  are 
duly  reported  to  the  Sanitary  Department,  who  then  institute 
legal  proceedings  against  the  vendors  of  such  adulterated  food 
material. 

The  question  of  a  pure  food  supply  is  one  the  importance  of 
which,  from  a  public  health  standpoint,  cannot  be  overstated, 
apart  altogether  from  the  monetary  saving  to  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow  effected  by  a  thorough  control  of  the  food  supply. 
This  is  one  of  the  important  aspects  of  "  municipal  chemistry." 

The  Chemical  Department  is  also  responsible  for  the  chemical 
work  necessary  to  the  efficient  control  of  the  Sewage  Disposal 
Works. 

Further,  the  department  controls  the  quality  of  store  materials 
of  a  widely  diverse  nature  purchased  by  the  various  departments 
of  the  Corporation,  and  thus  protects  the  City's  interests  against 
the  purchase  of  inferior  materials. 

Smoke  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  is  another  important 
matter  which  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Corporation,  and 
experiments  are  carried  out  by  the  Chemical  Department  in 
conjunction  with  the  Sanitary  Department  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  atmospheric  contamination.  The  question  of 
"  aerial  sanitation  "  is  therefore  being  treated  on  a  sound  scientific 
basis,  and  should  ultimately  pave  the  way  for  a  satisfactory 
solution. 
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